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PORT ARTHUR.—ITS 


I assume in writing this account of 
Port Arthur that its early history is 
already known to “the man in the 
street.” However, it may be as well 
to cite briefly the more important dates 
which are associated with the fortress 
in recent times. Prior to the war be- 
tween China and Japan, Port Arthur 
was in the undisputed possession of 
China, On November 2ist, 1894, it 
was captured by the Japanese troops, 
and under the terms of the treaty of 
peace drawn up between China and 
Japan and signed at Shimonoseki on 
April 17th, 1895, the fortress, together 
with the Liao-tung Peninsula and the 
islands appertaining thereto, was ceded 
to Japan. Unfortunately for the in- 
terests of the Island Kingdom, a few 
months later Japan, owing to the unit- 
ed action of Russia, France, and Ger- 
many, was compelled to retrocede, un- 
der a convention signed at Pekin on 
November 8th, 1895, all territory occu- 
pied by her under the power of the 
original agreement with China. By 
the end of the year Japan had evacu- 
ated the zone under occupation by her. 
Russia now found her opportunity, and 
less than three years after the with- 
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drawal of the last Japanese soldier, by 
the terms of a lease arranged with 
China, she established herself in the 
fortress, proceeding immediately to that 
more extensive occupation of the hin- 
terland which has since distinguished 
her position in Manchuria. 

The position of the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula, too, is equally well known. It is 
separated from Korea by the Bay of 
Korea, and from the Chinese mainland 
by the Gulf of Liao-tung. It runs in 
a south-westerly direction from the 
mainland of Manchuria, and it is con- 
tinued by a group of islands which 
stretch out towards another peninsula 
projecting from the mainland of China 
in a north-easterly direction and con- 
taining on its north-eastern extremity 
the station of Wei-hai-wei. Liao-tung 
is indented by several bays, two of 
which, Kin-chau Bay and Hand Bay, 
an inlet of Ta-lien Bay, nearly meet, 
making an isthmus less than two miles 
wide. Below this neck the Peninsula 
widens again, bearing the Chinese gso- 
briquet of Kan-tun—the Regent’s 
Sword. Lu-shun-kou—Port Arthur— 
and Dalny, in Ta-lien Bay, are on the 
east shore. The roadstead of Port Ar 
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thur is exposed to south-easterly winds, 
and is an inferior anchorage to Ta- 
lien-wan, 

Strategically, the position which Port 
Arthur enjoys is of great importance, 
since it commands, so far as a land- 
fortress can, the Gulfs of Pe-chi-li and 
Liao-tung, and the Bay of Korea. On 
the other hand, the land communica- 
tions are very defective and from the 
Bay of Kin-chau, in the Liao-tung Gulf, 
or from an adjacent inlet in the Bay of 
Korea, it would be a matter of supreme 
simplicity to hold the railway under 
such a fire that its further employment 
would be out of the question. 

The harbor of Port Arthur is a cir- 
cular bay two miles long from east to 
west, and a mile from north to south. 
It is surrounded by high hills. Its 
sole entrance on the south side is 
through a narrow channel guarded at 
the south-western end by a couple of 
dangerous reefs and protected against 
bad weather by a projection of rocky 
land, known as the Tiger’s Tail, run- 
ning diagonally across its northern ex- 
tremity. Within the headlands of the 
harbor, and conforming to the indenta- 
tion of the coast, there are several bays, 
shallow and unprofitable, but which, 
when dredging operations have been 
undertaken, will add to the small area 
of deep water which the harbor at 
present possesses. The width of the 
entrance in its broadest part, that is, 
from Pinnacle Rock on the west shore 
to the opposite point across the water, 
is but little more than three hundred 
yards, while the deep water channel, a 
three to five fathom passage, is not 
more than five hundred feet wide. 
Within the heads it widens out a little, 
and between the extremity of the 
Tiger’s Tail and the entrance to the 
east port there is a width of rather 
more than four hundred yards, the lack 
of space making it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for any vessel over 300ft. in length 
to enter or leave the harbor. At low 
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water, steamers, which lie up to within 
sixty feet of the wharf at high tide, 
rest upon mud in a little more than a 
fathom of water. As a rule vessels, if 
larger in size than a small coaster, an- 
chor off the entrance, unloading and 
recharging from junks or tenders. 

The naval basin, or East Port, 
faces the entrance to the harbor 
proper. It is here that warships 
lie when they manage to. enter; 
even now, however, there are berths 
but for three battleships in addition to 
smaller craft. This basin was exca- 
vated by the Chinese under the super- 
vision of the French, as, also, is the 
case with the dry dock placed on the 
northern side. The depth is between 
five and three and a half fathoms; the 
surface space is equal to the total avail- 
able steamer anchorage elsewhere. At 
its western end there is the torpedo 
dock, while all around this part of the 
harbor there are the repairing shops of 
the station and the various premises 
concerned in the business of a dock- 
yard. 

Additional accommodation has been 
secured close within the Tiger’s tail, 
where the mud has been dredged away 
sufficiently to allow destroyers to lie 
right alongside the slips which have 
been placed at this point. In general, 
destroyers on the station are always 
moored here. In relation to the re- 
quirements of the squadron, Port Ar- 
thur does not contain sufficient 
accommodation. At the time of the 
Chinese occupation, the dry dock meas- 
ured 385 feet in length, 34 feet in depth, 
and 80 feet broad; the dry dock, how- 
ever, has been repaired and enlarged 
by the Russians. It is now 452 feet 
over all, 370 feet over blocks, 32 feet 
deep, and 90 feet in width at the en- 
trance. These figures are of value at 
this moment, for they show that the 
damaged battleships, even with their 
increased draught, may still enter for 
repairs. An 80-ton sheer-legs is in 








position on the west side of the basin. 
Three docks, each 700 feet long, were 
in course of construction, but work 
upon these new docks was not suffi- 
ciently far advanced when war began 
to render them of any service at the 
present juncture. 

In this direction it is important to 
remember that while the pincipal offi- 
cers of the dockyard were Russian, 
there were many foreigners empluyed 
in responsible posts, particularly in the 
engineering and construction depart- 
ments. 

Again, too, a very large num- 
ber of skilled laborers and dock hands 
were Chinese, Japanese, and, in some 
cases, Korean. In this respect the 
Russians are quite indifferent to 
questions of nationality. So long 
as the work is turned out effi- 
ciently and the men are faithful 
to their service, it is immaterial to the 
Russian authorities whether their em- 
ployees be natives or foreigners—Eng- 
lish, French, American, or Japanese. 
Two important officials in Port Arthur 
are Chinese. One, Mr. Tai, the con- 
tractor to the fortress, controlled at a 
very moderate estimate the services of 
some 10,000 Chinese coolies; the other, 
Admiral Ho, has held important admin- 
istrative posts in Port Arthur ever since 
the day of its construction. He was 
originally a naval officer employed by 
Li Hung Chang to supervise the erec- 
tion of the fortifications; he then 
passed into the employment of the Jap- 
anese, while lately he was engaged by 
the Russians to lengthen the dry dock, 
and promoted from that post to execu- 
tive control in the construction of the 
torpedo boats. Both these men, Tai 
and Ho, have rendered faithful service 
to the Russians, and neither of them 
have cause to complain of the generous 
treatment they have received. Simi- 
larly with all grades of foreigners in 
Russian employment; once suspicion 


has been overcome the widest latitude 
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within the limits of discretion is toler- 
ated. 
Tactically speaking, Port Arthur is 


very difficult to take. The fortifica- 
tions which surmount every hill on the 
land side are semi-enclosed works of 
extreme strength. Very few of the 
forts which were in existence during 
the time of the Chinese are now re- 
maining. Since the Russian Govern- 
ment entered upon possession, the work 
of extending the perimeter of the de- 
fences, as well as strengthening the for- 
tifications, has been a continuous labor. 
On either side of the harbor rise the 
gaunt cliffs of the Peninsula, their 
faces traversed by the chain of forts 
with which the Russians protect their 
base, their crests, broken and rugged, 
linked together in one long encircling 
line of defences. Rising from the 
water’s edge, and breaking back grad- 
ually to the crest of the range, there 
are the lines of a continuous entrench- 
ment, galleried and protected from 
shell-fire by the interior cast of its 
position. 

To the east of the entrance, rising 
some 265 feet above sea-level, there is 
Hwang-chin Hill, upon the summit of 
which there is a battery of four 63% 
ton guns. It is almost impossible to 
state precisely the make or calibre of 
these pieces, but it has been said that 
they are similar to those with which 
the Chinese forts at Taku and Shan- 
hai-kwan were provided. Those bat- 
teries comprised 12in. and 10in. Krupp, 
on fortress mountings. A little lower 
than the crest, and on the same face, 
there are two batteries of quick-firing 
guns, for the most part 5.5 in. and 
75mm. Canet. From this point the 
Hwang-chin fortifications extend for a 
distance of forty versts along the coast, 
in a northern direction, until the line 
is joined by a circle of batteries along 
the hill-tops surrounding the town, to 
the second long line of defences, start- 
ing south around the Peninsula, from 
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the Man-tow Hill. At the opposite 
side of the entrance there is the Wei- 
yuan Fort, which, again, is united with 
a series of entrenched positions, com- 
posing the Man-tse-ying Fort. The 
strength of this position is very care- 
fully masked, but the original emplace- 
ments—the small quick-firing batteries 
which support the heavier guns of posi- 
tion composing the work—date back to 
the time of the Chinese occupation of 
Port Arthur. The later and major po- 
sitions were excavated by the Russians. 

The guns here include 5.9in. pieces, 
which belonged to the Chinese, and 
7in., 10in., and I1lin. breechloaders, 
Oboukoff pattern, mounted either en 
barbette, on disappearing carriages, 
which are not without resemblance to 
the Moncrieff type, or on overbank fire 
earriages of the Poutiloff standard. The 
general scheme of the land defences 
extends to Dalny, about two hours by 
rail from Port Arthur, which the Rus- 
sians will make no attempt to defend. 

So far as attack from the sea goes, 
while Port Arthur and Dalny may be 
destroyed, it is incredible to think that 
the fortress can be reduced by bom- 
bardment alone. The position is one 
of great natural strength, heavily 
manned, with forts placed in position 
on all exposed points. With a little 
care it is quite possible to detect some 
eighteen or twenty hill-batteries in ad- 
dition to the hill forts, each of which 
is in communication with the central 
station in Port Arthur. There are four 
sea batteries, varying from 6 to 18 guns 
each, and the number of batteries on 
Golden Hill, which is the determining 
key to the main position, is eight, com- 
posed of 60 guns. These guns are 10- 
in. or 1lin. Poutiloff, supplemented with 
batteries of Canet quick-firers, and 
mounted near the Marconi mast. In 
the main the sea-batteries of Port Ar- 
thur are more or less invisible. In 
some instances the positions to the 
the harbor entrance at 


south of 
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once strike the practised eye, as the 
soil of which their superior slopes are 
composed is of a darker, redder hue 
than the surrounding ground, which is 
of a pale, yellow-ochre tinge. How- 
ever, the batteries on Golden Hill are 
completely masked. Invisibility has 
been studied here, and their profiles 
are low or else carefully covered with 
grass. It is quite evident, moreover, 
that the guns do not fire through em- 
brasures, while they have the addition- 
al advantage of being placed high above 
the level of the sea. By this means 
they command a wider field of fire, and 
they can also bring a plunging fire to 
bear on a ship’s deck, themselves safe 
from direct, as opposed to high-angle, 
fire. 

These advantages do not mean, how- 
ever, that Port Arthur is safe from at- 
tack, or that it would suffer little from 
bombardment. While the defences 
themselves would not show material 
damage, the interior parts of the har- 
bor and the town would probably be 
ruined by high-angle fire from attack- 
ing warships. A fire of this descrip- 
tion, flighting the cliffs, would burst 
with great effect in the rear of the po- 
sition. By this means the dockyard, 
the torpedo basin, the coal yards, the 
old and the new town, the collection of 
barracks, and the vast deposit of stores 
which has been accumulated in the 
fortress, would be in great danger. 

These details, with mention of the 
battery in position on the extremity 
of the Tiger’s Tail, composed of seven 
5.5 quick-firing Canet, and placed ten 
feet above the sea-level, in an open 
work, conclude the description of the 
forts. There is, however, the mine 
field to be mentioned, and the key to 
this is situated in these forts at the 
mouth of the harbor. The position of 
these guns is at once located when en- 
tering Port Arthur from the sea. They 
occupy an exceedingly exposed position. 
but they are intended to serve more as 








a defence to the staff operating the 
mine field than to figure as a serious 
element in the general plan of the de- 
fences. In addition to its requirements 
as a naval fortress, Port Arthur pos- 
sesses extensive accommodation for 
troops, a small parade ground, which 
also does duty as a race-course, a rifle 
range, and an artillery practice ground, 
torpedo station, and training reserva- 
tion—these latter situated for the mo- 
ment in one of the bays of the West 
Port. There is also a flash-light sta- 
tion, and some admirable schools of in- 
struction—torpedo, gunnery, and teleg- 
raphy. Lately attention has been given 
to the improvement of the old town, 
and considerable work has been spent 
upon the reconstruction of the old Chi- 
nese quarter. 

It is by no means certain that Port 
Arthur is of material advantage to the 
position in which the Russian forces 
are placed in Manchuria. In fact, very 
little reflection is necessary to find rea- 
sons with which to endorse the view 
so recently expressed by General Kuro- 
patkin, that Russia should retire to the 
shores of Lake Baikal, and re-organize 
there her military affairs. The posi- 
tion of Port Arthur is too well known 
to call for elaborate description, but 
the extreme isolation of its position 
constitutes at once the gravest menace 
and the greatest weakness of the stra- 
tegic situation in Manchuria. Now 
that war has begun between the forces 
of Russia and Japan, it would simplify 
the position of Russia, and endow her 
arms with their sole prospect of suc- 
cess if she could bring herself to evacu- 
ate her position in the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula, and fall back in successive stages 
upon the pivot of her interior lines, 
Harbin. By this means Russia might 
find time to collect the vast stores, the 
men and materials, that are necessary 
before she can attempt to face the diffi- 
culties of a campaign in Manchuria. 
Unfortunately too much reliance has 
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been placed already upon the railway, 
but the railway with the fortress at its 
extremity are as cardinal sins in her 


declaration of faith. If she wishes 
to retrieve the fortunes of war, if she 
wishes to efface the unpleasant impres- 
sion that has been produced by the 
series of disasters at Port Arthur, the 
time has gone when resort might have 
been had to half-measures. A radical 
recasting of her plan of campaign is 
necessary to her if she wishes to retain 
her position east of Baikal. If she 
would but do this, there is still hope for 
her, and in the months which would 
elapse before she could take the field 
again, there should be ample time in 
which to move her supplies and men 
to the northern areas of the field of 
war. The task before her then would 
be, comparatively speaking, a simple 
one, and the importance of the result 
which it would achieve would be mani- 
fested in the disappearance of the 
panic which is consuming her officials. 
By such means alone can she hope to 
remove the present congestion of her 
lines of communication, and at the 
same time to avert disaster in the field. 
At this moment it is impossible for her 
to take the field with any chance of 
success against the superior efficiency 
and greater numbers of her opponents. 
Unless, therefore, she consoles herself 
with reflections of a brighter future 
by taking the steps now which are 
necessary to secure it, it is difficult to 
believe that Russia, in her war with 
Japan, is not face to face with the most 
disastrous phase in her history. To 
promote these ends the task before her 
is not altogether an impossible one, and 
it is unnecessary that she should retire 
precipitately from the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula to save her position. The slow re- 
tirement before the forces of Japan, 
fighting no important engagement, and 
giving way gradually, would gain for 
her that period of time which is so es- 
sential to her salvation. The forces 
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at present concentrated across the Liao 
and Yalu Rivers could join with the gar- 
rison of Port Arthur in making Liao- 
yang the pivot of their line. For the 
moment Mukden would become the im- 
mediate base to the zone of operations, 
the troops falling back upon Mukden 
so soon as the supplies from Port Ar- 
thur had passed through. In its turn 
Mukden could serve the same purpose 
as Liao-yang, until the line had been 
cleared between Mukden and Harbin. 
The Russian forces have operated in 
Manchuria before without the assist- 
ance of the railway, and it would be no 
obstacle to the success of their move- 
ments for them to carry sufficient sup- 
plies in the field to maintain their mo- 
bility. In these circumstances the rail- 
way would be destroyed, and Port Ar- 
thur dismantled, so far as it was pos- 
sible to do so, but unless these precau- 
tions are taken, Russia, by her position 
in Manchuria, is confronted with a 
situation with which she cannot hope 
to contend, 

The present position in Manchuria 
should make it appear sufficiently ob- 
vious that a movement of this descrip- 
tion is necessary. At the present time, 
ignoring the official returns of the Rus- 
sian staff, who estimate their forces in 
Manchuria at between 400,000 and 450,- 
000, there cannot be more than 250,000 
men available. These men are not by 
any means mobilized for active service, 
but they include all effectives who, one 
way or another, are at this moment at 
the disposal of the military authorities. 
It will be of interest to remember the 
strength of this force, and then to place 
it side by side with the work of safe- 
guarding a line of railway which is 
nearly 6000 miles in length, the 
half of which is liable to attack at any 


point. What is the result? Surely 


Russia is confronted with the alterna- 
tive of saving her line at the expense 
of her force in the field, or of concen- 
trating upon a given section of the line 
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and releasing a corresponding force to 
operate in the field. Any impartial 
consideration reveals, at least to my 
mind, the fact that we should expect 
the concentration of the Russian forces 
upon the pivot of their interior line, 
and look to see the evacuation of what 
may be broadly considered the exterior 
front of the Russian position. Under 
such a policy the Russian authorities 
would be able to develop a plan of cam- 
paign in virtue of which the troops 
gradually moving forward, their line of 
communications properly safeguarded, 
might hope to retrieve some of the 
many misfortunes which have now 
fallen to their arms. I venture to 
think that this scheme will prove to be 
one upon which Russia will endeavor 
to conduct her campaign. Indeed, I 
do not think that Russia can find con- 
veniently any other way by which to 
cope with the forces of Japan. We 
may expect to see, therefore, not so 
much the invasion of Korea by the Rus- 
sian forces as the eventual withdrawal 
to an interior defensive position of 
those bodies of troops which are now 
located along the Yalu and Liao Rivers, 
and on the Liao-tung Peninsula. 

If the lines of the forthcoming cam- 
paign on land should resemble in any 
way those which I have sketched here, 
the superior position which would be 
then held by the Japanese force does 
not reveal any cause for gratification. 
Indeed, the first victory of Japan on 
land would be the real beginning of her 
trouble. The concentration of the Jap- 
anese troops in Korea is a work of com- 
parative simplicity, but the advance of 
the Japanese troops into Manchuria is 
quite another question. For the reason 
that a military force, extended from 
Lake Baikal to Harbin, from Harbin 
south to Port Arthur, cannot expect 
to maintain unimpaired the advantage 
of position, so will it be with Japan 
she, advancing from the Liao 
but 


when 
and Yalu Rivers, along parallel 
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very attenuated lines of communica- 
tions, attempts to make any impression 
upon the interior lines of Russia’s de- 
fensive position. It is not perhaps un- 
natural that the extremities of such a 
line of communications many thousand 
miles in length, and passing through an 
enemy’s country, should be subject not 
only to attack but should become so 
straightened in their circumstances as 
to be a perpetual embarrassment. Of 
course, if Japan delays appreciably, 
the position of Russia will show some 
slight improvement, but, however great 
the importance of delay may be to her, 
the position and the interests of Port 
Arthur do not bear materially upon the 
developments of the campaign. She 
can afford to neglect it altogether and 
leave it to its fate, or she may with- 
draw from it and destroy it before it 
falls into the hands of the Japanese. 
Whatever be the ultimate choice,’ her 
action, so far as it enables Russia to 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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dissociate herself from Port Arthur, 


is sound. At one time there was 
ground to believe that the stores and 
the strength of the garrison were suffi- 
cient to enable the Russians to sustain 
a protracted investment. Now, how- 
ever, by reason of later information, 
there is very little doubt that the re- 
sources of Port Arthur are considerably 
reduced, and that neither the strength 
of the garrison nor the reserves of 
supplies are in any degree sufficient. 
Russia therefore cannot in any way ad- 
vance the interests of her campaign 
nor improve upon the lines of her posi- 
tion by seeking to maintain Port Arthur 
intact. Moreover, its fall would not 
carry with it any material dislocation 
of the plans of the campaign, while it 
ean hardly be denied that except for 
some little loss of prestige, its complete 
abandonment would be a great relief 
to the general disposition of the Rus- 
sian forces. 
Angus Hamilton. 





THE PLACE OF WHISTLER. 


It is now nearly a year since by the 
death of one who was a man of genius 
and of profound individuality—the 
terms are almost synonymous—the 
world that talks of Art was set to won- 
dering what it was that had been real- 
ly lost. So different, so opposed, have 
been the comments of people who have 
seized a pen, that the wonder, the un- 
certainty, must have lasted. Who had 
indeed gone? Was it a Master who 
had brought a revelation, and who held 
the key to all truths; a greater painter 
than Velasquez; the peer, more than 
the peer, of Rembrandt? Or was it a 
mannerist, smart, brilliant, versed in 
the jugglery of chic—a painter and 
etcher sworn to eccentricity: and whom 





only the genuineness of his shallow 
opinions saved from the disgrace of a 
charlatan? 

Really it was neither the one nor the 
other—but that is a fact which the 
slow English public is not greatly to 
be blamed for not having thus far dis- 
cerned. Whistler was condemned on 
the one hand—condemned: nay, often 
actually ignored—by the fogey of “aca- 
demic” prejudice, or “scientific” inves- 
tigation, by the adorer of such beauty 
as may have had the luck to be conse- 
crated by an existence of at least 
four hundred years—by the student who 
persuades himself that the garb of the 
Antiquary suffices for the pose of the 
Connoisseur. Whistler was praised— 
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was praised without qualification—on 
the other hand, by sectarian painters 
steeped in no knowledge, breathing no 
air, but that of the modern studio. 
Their opinions had no basis; their judg- 
ments no justification; they recorded 
their votes without claim; no franchise 
was theirs. And everybody who had 
known Whistler a little, and had an 
anecdote or two about him, was trans- 
formed, in imagination, into his chosen 
friend, and while recording, with re- 
munerative reverence, quite the most 
trivial of his words and deeds, these 
chosen ones would have us understand 
that it was they who were responsible 
for nearly everything serious that the 
artist had done. Over a closed grave, 
was there ever before such effusive 
pushing or pressure? This man had 
known Whistler, and had served him 
years ago. Everything that Whistler 
had done excellently had been done in 
those years. That man was the boon 
confidant of later days. Before those 
days, nothing was known surely—be- 
fore then, everything was myth. So, 
egotists disputed; so, nobodies were ad- 
vertised. And the true Whistler after 
all? To be discerned not then: not then 
to be indicated. 

And now the dust is laid; the clamor 
a little hushed. It may be possible, 
now, to form a judgment with justice 
—to express it with calm. 

Even those who have had only a cas- 
ual acquaintance with the life perform- 
ance of Whistler must have been struck 
with the variety of the mediums used 
by him for its accomplishment. It is 
almost easier to name those mediums 
or channels of expression he avoided 
than those that he employed. He did 
not work in Mezzotint. He did not 
work in Line Engraving. The rare, yet 


occasionally revived, practice of Silver- 
point drawing he never resorted to. But 
he painted in Oils; he painted in Water 
Color; Pastels he made so admirably 
that he may even be held responsible 
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for “prettily spurring on” some heavier- 
footed comrades to make them badly; 
dainty was his touch with the Pencil; 
with M. Fantin-Latour he shares the 
honors of the happy revival of artistic 
Lithography; and in the art of Etch- 
ing, whatever may have been his limi- 
tations, his place, by reason of his qual- 
ities, is by the side of Rembrandt and 
of Méryon. 

What was the cause of Whistler’s al- 
ways enterprising, experimental em- 
ployment of as many mediums as I 
have named—each with its own special 
conditions, its technical difficulties? 
Industry was not the cause. For upon 
the merely industrious he poured out 
his scorn. Industry may be an “en- 
dowment of the duffer.” Work must 
“excuse itself by its quality.” Apart 
from quality, work had for Whistler 
no virtue. Amusement he understood 
— laughter —companionableness — in- 
dolence even. But work—mere work 
—Adam’s curse, under the shadow of 
which it was foolish, if not criminal, 
for Man to remain. No! There were 
in effect two reasons that prompted 
Whistler to the exercise of mediums so 
numerous—to the acquisition of the va- 
rious technical skill those mediums de- 
manded. One of them was his posses- 
sion of a deep artistic sense of the ap- 
propriate and the fitting. So much an 
artist was he, that hardly once in his 
long career did he mistake, misuse, the 
medium in which was to be executed 
with delight his given, momentary task. 
Another reason was his enjoyment of 
change. Pertinacity did not desert him, 
when pertinacity was wanted. But he 
loved change. He hated grooves. They 
were fatal to freshness: fatal to spon- 
taneity. Though he did not invent, he 
would surely have approved of the dic- 
tum, “Failure is to form habits.” It 
was not for nothing that his emblem 
was the butterfly. The “soul of things,” 
if you like; but at least a soul incon- 
stant, transitory; flitting here, flitting 

















there; and so alive. That he was vola- 
tile—in his way almost feminine— 
counts for a part of his charm. He 
had Watteau’s sensitiveness, and a 
lighter wit. Not his—it never could 
have been his—the soul of Holbein— 
the unshaken soul of Diirer. 

Unless it be thanks only to some half 
dozen masterpieces, not as a painter, 
not as a stern draughtsman of the fig- 
ure, will Whistler live by the side of 
the greatest artists on wall surface or 
canvas, or on the sheet of drawing pa- 
per. If to realize with precision either 
texture or anatomy was not in truth his 
aim, scarcely more was it his aim— 
though indeed it was occasionally his 
achievement—to sound the depths of 
character. Character was not the 
thing in life that most interested him. 
If it had been, Dramatic Painting and 
Anecdotic Painting, with their inevi- 
table approach to some qualities of 
Literature, would not have annoyed 
him so much. I am not disparaging 
for a moment the painting he liked, the 
painting he practised—I am only trying 
to define what it was, and what it was 
not. It had first of all to be Decora- 
tive—and decorative it succeeded in be- 
ing. Whatever it represented, it was 
suffered, tolerated, approved, by him- 
self, on condition that it was at least 
an agreeable pattern of color and line. 
Nature suggested it; but it was not 
bound by Nature. Fact was in it, in 
abundance—fact most  penetratingly 
seen—but from the fetters of fact its 
freedom was expressly and constantly 
declared. The grass was too green, 
Boucher said to Lancret. And Lancret 
answered, “Je suis de votre sentiment; 
la Nature manque d’harmonie et de 
séduction.” Harmony must be given, 
seductiveness given, Whistler opined 
and protested; and his art, sometimes 
boldly accepting Nature, sometimes 
exquisitely refines on and sometimes 
brilliantly rejects it. 

But that is not the attitude of mind 
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of a great painter generally, unless he 
be a decorative painter, only or mainly: 
unless he be, for instance, to name ar- 
tists of different ideals, yet with this 
one thing in common, a Tintoret, a Ver- 
onese, a Pietro da Cortona, a Boucher, 


a Puvis de Chavannes. Of Whistler, 
it was constantly the attitude of mind; 
and among the very greatest decorative 
painters of the world he might have 
been, had he had Tintoret’s opulent 
palette, or the majesty of Veronese’s 
draughtsmanship, or the remote, suave 
dignity of the design of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. 

His principle that a pictorial work 
must before everything be decorative, 
he applied in different degrees. Frank- 
ly and simply decorative he was but on 
rare occasions—the greatest of them, 
the opportunity best offered and best 
seized, being the occasion that present- 
ed itself when he had his way with 
Mr. Leyland’s dining-room, and, begin- 
ning, I believe, with the modest aim 
of accommodating a little the work al- 
ready there to some framed work of his 
that was to be hung amongst it, 
wrought gradually, yet with a perfec- 
tion as complete as if one thought had 
guided him from the  beginning— 
wrought gradually the “Peacock 
Room.” Much oftener, in cabinet pic- 
ture, in framed canvas, whether defi- 
nite and professed portrait, or pleasant 
grouping of draped models, or vision 
of the Town or River in gray daylight 
or in the mystery of night or dawn, 
his painting, decorative undoubtedly, 
was a concession—no abandonment of 
principle, but a compromise that recog- 
nized the rights of Truth and of Fancy. 
For Fact and Beauty—so often incom- 
patible—he found a modus _ vivendi. 
Sometimes much effort, much inven- 
tion, much ingenuity—what he would 
have called much “science’—was re- 
quired to make this compromise effec- 
tive: and there were always required 
instinct and fine taste. But sometimes 
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of obvious, necessary effort there was 
very little; Nature herself sang in tune; 
and so we have such a picture as Mr. 
Alexander’s “Nocturne in Silver and 
Blue,’ Mr. McCulloch’s “Valparaiso 
Harbor,” or the silvery and brown-gray 
vision of “London in Ice.” 

I am not sure that “Nature sang in 
tune” when she created Thomas Car- 
lyle—or was the fault that of circum- 
stances? Anyhow it is instructive to 
reflect upon the effort that was needed, 
that was made, that was finely con- 
cealed, when Mr. Whistler built up 
gradually that Carlyle portrait whose 
pathetic simplicity is the adornment of 
Glasgow. I hope the Corporation of 
Glasgow, which had the wisdom to buy 
the portrait, has had the wisdom to buy 
lately a first drawing for it, that was 
exhibited, this winter, at the Goupil 
Gallery, so that the contrast may for 
students be discernible between the 
Carlyle of the first impression, the Car- 
lyle of obvious fact, the prosaic Carlyle 
—a “grave liver,” indeeed, in Words- 
worth’s phrase, but mainly still the 
thoughtful peasant—and the Carlyle of 
the great portrait-painter’s poetry, the 
Carlyle of Whistler’s completed vision. 
And because I have said already that 
Character was not the thing in which 
Whistler was chiefly interested, I am 
the more anxious to protest that when 
it did interest him his understanding 
of it was profound. His portrait of his 
Mother—lodged happily in the Luxem- 
bourg—is a masterpiece of refinement 
and quietude, resignation and reverie. 
When character interested him, it was 
generally either the naiveté or pretty 
pensiveness of Youth, or the accumu- 
lated experience, the wisdom and the 
tenderness, of an Age that still stops 
short of a too visible decay. For the 
first, see the “Little Rose of Lyme 
Regis,” or the etching of “Fanny Ley- 
land.” For the last, see the sprightly 
elderliness of the “Mére Gérard’’—it is 
in an etching again—and the etching of 
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“La Vieille aux Loques,”’ which it is 
true is the record of a countenance 
and figure into which the sadness of 
some incapacity—be it only that of deep 
fatigue—has already stolen. “The Mas- 
ter Smith of Lyme Regis”—a brawny 
being, painted with the full sympathy 
of any great artist for any excellent 
craftsman—is an instance of Whistler’s 
rerer but still occasional interest in the 
character of middle-aged people who, 
while he paints them, are yet in the 
stress and in the noonday heat of life. 

Perfect indeed are certain of the per- 
formances of Whistler in Painting, and 
I have mentioned some of them—on the 
whole perhaps the best of them—and in 
doing so I have not been able to avoid 
mentioning too, already, two or three 
of the Etchings—the etchings perfect in 
so much greater proportion and perfect 
in so much greater number, But be- 
fore I discuss them in even such little 
detail as is permissible in this Review, 
another word about the Painting, and 
a word, too, that is of general applica- 
tion to the range of Whistler’s art. A 
master not so much of every difficult 
problem of draughtsmanship, as of 
Composition in line and in mass, as of 
refined and broad expressive brush- 
work, as of color, as, above all, of tone, 
Whistler, in the main original, pro- 
foundly, did submit conspicuously, 
in the course of his life, to two infiu- 
ences. He submitted to the influence 
of Albert Moore, and to that of the art 
of Japan. It is important that both 
these influences should be recognized— 
the second jumps to the surface in the 
“Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine” 
and in “The Golden Screen’’—it is im- 
portant also that their limitations 
should be acknowledged: they did not, 
in truth, last very long, or extend very 
far. The various “Symphonies in 
White”—the more intricate of them 
especially—betray the influence of Al- 
bert Moore; as to whom I have been 
asked whether indeed it was Whistler 
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who influenced him, or he who infliu- 
enced Whistler. It was the latter, of 
course; and it is shown not only in cer- 
tain of the paintings, but in a good 
many pastels—outline drawings of the 
figure with a large Classic grace—and 
that large Classic grace is just assert- 
ed, but not so well asserted, in one fig- 
ure-etching of the Leyland or Early- 
Middle period—the “Model Resting’— 
and it is asserted again much later and 
much better, and this in part because 
the medium is more suited to it, in two 
or three of the Lithographs. 

So much for influences. I have 
named the two chief ones—I do not pre- 
tend to have exhausted them. For in- 
stance, not only through Albert Moore, 
and Albert Moore’s devotion to the art 
of Phidias, did the genius of Whistler 
receive the nourishment of the Classic. 
“Je prends mon bien od je le trouve,” 
and the Greek Classic directly, and 
Tanagra perhaps most of all, had their 
say in the formation and the exercise 
of the genius of Whistler. Nor is it 
pretended that Velasquez, nor is it con- 
ceivable that Rembrandt, passed before 
the eye of this alert and ever flexible 
practitioner and had no effect on his 
practice. Now, however, for the medi- 
ums in which, more even than in Paint, 
was manifested the brilliant vision of 
Whistler, and his unfailing Virtuoso’s 
skill. These mediums are Etching and 
Lithography. 

And first, and because, thus far, in 
Critical Writing it has been dwelt upon 
least, we will turn to his work in Lith- 
ography—a medium that Whistler nev- 
er touched until his Early Middle pe- 
riod, and in which he labored most 
largely (or enjoyed himself oftenest) 
in his later time. What—as its very 
name implies—what is Lithography but 
Drawing? It is Drawing that can be 
duplicated, triplicated, multiplied— 
passed on in this way, in essence, to 
several or even to many possessdrs— 
passed on with the intervention of only 
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the thinnest of veils: of no veil, prac- 
tically, Mr. Way would tell us. As in 
Etching, each owner of an impression 
is practically the owner of the original 
work. The drawing made by the artist 
upon the stone, or, in more recent days, 
upon the transfer paper whence the 
work is to pass to the stone, may not 
in every case be exactly what it would 
be if Printing had not to be consid- 
ered. Printing has, no doubt, to be 
considered; but out of it the artist in 
Lithography, the rare man who knows 
Lithography’s capacities—Fantin-La- 
tour, or Whistler, or a younger artist, 
Charles Shannon—can actually wring 
an advantage; and (I must almost 
apologize for saying so) there is the 
greatest difference in the world, the 
most essential difference, between Lith- 
thography practised as a craft—the 
print issued roughly for the music- 
seller—and Lithography practised as an 
art by those whose is the honor and 
prestige of having best revived a meth- 
od which had been abased, for the most 
part, during two generations. 
Speaking broadly, it may be said that 
in Lithography, Whistler—ever alive, 
as I have urged before, to the limita- 
tions of a medium, as well as to its op- 
portunities—dealt with themes far less 
varied than those he dealt with in 
Etching, and dealt with them far less 
intricately. The Lithograph has the 
simplicity of the chalk or washed 
drawing. It is addressed then, by the ex- 
pert in its practice, to only such subjects 
asits simplicity suits. But even here 
there are differences, and I admit that 
the two other illustrious moderns whom 
I have mentioned—Fantin and Charles 
Shannon—have sometimes carried 
Lithography to a complexity of expres- 
sion and statement which Whistler re- 
served for Etching. Still, even with 
them, Lithography is, in its theme and 
aim, simple comparatively; and with 
Whistler, save perhaps on two or three 
occasions, it is simple altogether. 
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The “two or three occasions’”’ must be 
held to include those hours in which 
Whistler—it was in the early days of 
his lithographic practice—wrought the 
“Limehouse,” murky, clouded, splendid- 
ly brown, with the shabby sheds and 
the mass of the flowing water (what 
an illustration that would have made 
for the River scenes of Our Mutual 
Friend, if Whistler had condescended 
to illustrate!) and wrought the gray- 
blue “Nocturne,” with the River mist 
over tow and tower, and the peace of 
the great expanse of seemingly sleeping 
stream. The possessor of a lithograph 
by Whistler is the possessor of his 
drawing, and some of the very finest of 
Whistler’s drawings were made in 
lithography. Mr. Way and Mr. Dennis 
tell us, in that pleasant little book on 
Whistler which, without being an ac- 
tually unprejudiced, an actually ade- 
quate study, is yet, as a whole, the only 
serious, single-minded contribution to 
men’s knowledge of the master that 
has been received, in book form at all 
events, since his death (it would scarce- 
ly become me to speak of my own 
slight preface to Obach’s Catalogue, 
and we have yet to look forward to a 
“Life” by M. Théodore Duret, from 
which, remembering both that Duret 
was Whistler’s friend and Manet’s ex- 
cellent biographer, I expect much): Mr. 
Way and Mr. Dennis tell us, I say, that 
quite marvellous was Whistler’s per- 
ception of the exact effect that work 
upon the stone, or upon _ transfer 
paper, would produce in printing— 
Whistler knew more than the profes- 
sional craftsman—and they tell us, too, 
with reference to the sometimes dis- 
puted matter of the transfer paper, that 
even when the artist drew on that in 
the first instance, and saw, in proofs, 
things that were lacking or things that 
were exaggerated, he would make his 
corrections upon the stone itself, and 
so, of certain of his lithographs—his 
later ones especially—he produced dif- 
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ferent “States,” though it is not easy 
to expressly define them, and though 
these differences were of course but the 
exceptions. And whereas very often, 
though of course not always in Etch- 
ings—Whistler’s or other people’s—the 
earlier State is finer than the later, in 
these lithographs, generally speaking, 
the later State is finer than the earlier. 

To give an instance, I have seen an 
Early State of “The Smith of the Rue 
du Dragon,” bare, naked, incomplete— 
the central darkness of the actual door- 
way too much unconnected with any 
tone on the outlying wall; and I have 
seen a later State with that relation 
established, with no crudity anywhere 
—with that effect realized which the 
master had intended, or which he saw 
was the finest. And so, with a care of 
detail consummate, but with an im- 
pulse ever fresh, an impulse one and 
indivisible, were wrought and issued, in 
most limited numbers, such little mar- 
vels of original Lithography as the 
“Little Nude Reading,” the “Dancing 
Girl,” the slightly draped model stand- 
ing against a balustrade, the slightly 
draped model seated with legs apart, 
the “Pantheon,” the “Steps of the Lux- 
embourg,” the “Smith’s Yard, Lyme 
Regis,” with its two horses seen from 
behind—a drawing of horses which 
not even James Ward, not even Stubbs, 
could have beaten. 

The care bestowed on the completion 
and the printing of the Lithographs 
has now been indicated. It has long 
been matter of history that a like care 
was given always to the Etchings. Al- 
ways, when opportunity allowed. 
Whistler is not responsible for the gray, 
cold printing of the Thames set of 
Etchings, through Ellis and White, nor 
for the heavier subsequent printing of 
Goulding. In Paris, for the first im- 
pressions of the French set, Delatre of 
course served him well, and very well 
was printed by Goulding the Second 
State of the ‘““Marchande de Moutarde” 




















for instance—of which the First had 
been done perfectly abroad; but as a 
rule it is to Whistler’s own printing 
that we must have recourse if we are 
to see his Etchings quite at their best— 
the fine fleur, the dessus du panier. For 
Whistler printed quite differently each 
plate; sometimes quite differently each 
separate impression. He painted on 
the plate as much as printed on it. 
Take an impression of one of the “‘Ven- 
ice” set, printed by the time that dex- 
terous little labors had perfected the 
copper, and at the time that Whistler 
himself knew best how to print it; that 
impression—free from the faults that 
provoked a certain measure of criticism 
and disapproval from those of us who 
were on the whole only too desirous to 
applaud and admire—represents the 
plate perfectly. The “Little Venice,” 
say. Here scarcely a line has been 
added; but the plate “prints,” and the 
plate began by not printing; and Whist- 
ler by this time has called into requisi- 
tion the resources of ink—the plate is 
painted with ink: it is wiped exactly 
where wiping adds to the effect of it; 
and so we have, as no one else could 
have given it to us, “Little Venice” in 
its perfection. Just as much, of course, 
“San Biagio,” and that marvellous 
piece “The Garden,” or, to give in- 
stances from later work, the fascinating 
Amsterdam Canal scene, “Pierrot,” the 
learned, spirited sketch of the Hodtel 
de Ville at Loches, the pleasant jum- 
ble of “Southampton Docks”—in the set 
that was done to commemorate the 
great Queen’s first Jubilee. 

Whistler, who wrought about a hun- 
dred and twenty Lithographs, wrought 
in all something like four hundred 
Etchings. An appreciable number 
have not yet been catalogued, notwith- 
standing the existence in America— 


thanks to the scrupulous care of Mr. E. 
G. Kennedy and Mr. Howard Mans- 
field—of a Supplement to the Second 
Edition of 


the Study and Catalogue 
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He etched from 1857, 
And the 
work, as abundant as Rembrandt’s, 


which is mine. 
more or less for forty years. 


has at least Rembrandt's variety 
of theme and of method. It has 
much more than Méryon’s variety, and 
it is many times as abundant—reckon- 
ing by the number of plates, I mean— 
as the work of that sombre and splen- 
did genius. To contribute a little to 
the fixing of Whistler’s place, it be- 
hooves us to pass in review—not length- 
ily indeed—this Etched Work; to say 
something as to its periods, something 
as to its characteristics. 

The familiar three periods—a number 
as customary as the “three courses” 
open to the Gladstonian politician—may 
here with advantage be extended to 
four. In my thought I group, for con- 
venience, Whistler’s etched work as be- 
longing to the Early, to the Early-mid- 
dle, to the Late-middle, or to the Late 
Period. To the first of these times be- 
long the so-called “French Set,” and 
that popular, that for once both ad- 
mirable and popular, “Thames _ Set,” 
which until Messrs. Obach’s brilliant 
exhibition of last Autumn represented, 
for most people who were not special 
students, the high-water mark of 
Whistler’s achievement. It was, as I 
have just indicated, an admirable per- 
formance, and it was a performance the 
world was ready to receive. To that 
Early Period, to that first time, belong 
then these two Sets: the second with 
its infinitely interesting “Pool,” 
“Thames Police,” and “Black Lion 
Wharf”; the first with its “Vieille aux 
Loques,” its “Marchande de Moutarde,” 
and a few allied pieces scarcely, to the 
seeing eye, less attractive; the exquisite 
little still-life piece, “The Wine Glass,” 
for instance, a performance in which, 
for once, and for once only, Whistler 
with a plate as notable as the “Da- 
mier”’ of Rembrandt, or the ““Muffs” of 
Hollar, tried to rival, and succeeded in 
rivalling, the achievement of De Heym. 
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The Early Middle is very much what 
has been known as the “Leyland” pe- 
riod—thanks to the artist’s close asso- 
ciation with the Leyland family, at that 
time. Many of the pieces are dry- 
points. They aim above all things at 
breadth—breadth, and it may be at- 
mosphere. Rightly was Dry-point em- 
ployed. The portrait prints of all the 
Leylands belong to this time. ‘To this 
time belongs the extreme, perhaps the 
even exaggerated simplicity of the 
“Londen Bridge,” and the tranquil am- 
plitude of “The Large Pool,” and 
“Price’s Candle Works” in its early 
and rare condition. To this time be- 
iongs the beautiful sketch the “Girlona 
Couch,” and that “Model Resting” 
which represented, I think, the suave 
“line” of an approved young beauty of 
the day. 

A link between the Early Middle and 
the Late Middle  period—its actual 
date, if I remember, was 1879—is fur- 
nished by one of only two or three larg- 
ish, yet not very large, etchings which 
Whistler ever executed: and that is the 
“Battersea Bridge”’—the old plank- 
bridge then already doomed. It 
is a fine impression—a masterpiece 
of masterpieces, and __ attractive, 
somehow, to the world. That 
plate was immediately succeeded by 
the Venetian prints, of which there 
were three groups: first, the twelve 
prints, the “Venice” of the Fine A:t 
Society, pieces which, when first 
shown, were, though admirable as con- 
ceptions, not really in their perfect con- 
dition (and hence, between Whistler 
and his critics, reproaches and “these 
tears”); next, the “Twenty-six Etch- 
ings” of the Dowdeswells (all but five 
.of which were of Venetian themes); 
and last, a few very little seen and 
never strictly published plates, such as 
the broad, charming dry-point “‘Stables”’ 
(stables for gondolas). In the best 
known and most favorite plates of 
this period there is sometimes—in 
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“Little Venice” particularly—a quite 
magical economy of means: but also 
there is sometimes an intricacy the 
particular subject demanded; no elabo- 
ration for elaboration’s sake, but a tire- 
less dwelling on beauties that multiply 
—that are but gradually revealed—in 
“The Garden” for instance: that ex- 
quisite vision of the irrepressible pierc- 
ing of the life of the Summer. 

In the latest Period of all, came, 
amongst other things, a few Dutch sub- 
jects, now rightly much in request by 
the true collector. In the best of them 
—unless it may be in the “Zaandam,” 
which shares the marvellous economy 
of “Little Venice”’—elaboration was 
carried far. In “Pierrot, Amsterdam,” 
there is every constituent of a picture. 
And it is on the principle of a paint- 
ing, surely, that “Nocturne: Dance 
House” is done. Piece by piece, almost, 
the effect might be transferred to the 
covered canvas—the canvas would be 
found used fully to the very corners. 
From the dark canal, lights quiver in 
the windows—quick movement is sug- 
gested. From the shadowed ways and 
murky waters, the house throbs with 
life. Work of this kind seems to a 
certain extent a development of, but 
is likewise to some extent a departure 
from, the method pursued in those of 
the Venetian etchings which tend also 
towards elaboration. Anyhow, almost 
simultaneously with it, Whistler, with 
splendid elasticity of mood, and never- 
failing flexibility of hand, was minded 
to execute not a few plates which have 
the small scale and the most learned 
slightness of the best pieces of the Ju- 
bilee group of three or four years ear- 
lier, such as “Southampton Docks” and 
“Return to Tilbury.” “Hdtel de Ville, 
Loches,” “Market-Place, Loches,” and 
in Paris the vivacious vision called 
“Passages de l’Opéra’’—the scene is 
really on the Boulevard, and includes 
the arched entrance to the Passages— 
are excellent examples of the power of 























taking rapidly, or at least taking 
slightly and suggestively, picturesque 
notes. The ignorant person thinks 
such work would bear extension at 
many points. But each part in reality 
is in quite perfect relation to the other, 
and, to work so planned and executed, 
addition could only be damage. 

With those few, then, who have tri- 
umphed brilliantly in many fields— and 
whose inspired labor, initiating, experi- 
menting, pursued with assiduity, has 
never ceased to be joy—Whistler comes 
to be classed, by men who would do 
him justice, and who perceive the 
measure of his influence, and the de- 
gree of his own personal advance from 
the standpoints reached before him. I 
have read that his imitators fail; but 
that is the fate of imitators generally— 
the influence of Whistler, and the ap- 
preciation of him by the qualified, is 
not to be taken stock of by counting 
who those are that paint most obvious- 
ly in his fashion, and declare them- 
selves his pupils. Further much than 
them, his influence has extended; and 
with most of the best in Modern Art— 
with the impressions of Constable, with 
fate Turner water colors, with Alfred 
Stevens’s Genre-pictures, with the preg- 
nant memoranda of Charles Keene, 
with Orchardson’s elegance, Fantin’s 
quiet grace, Courbet’s massiveness, and 
the “actuality” of Manet—his Art will 
be found to be in sympathy. I could 
try to express roughly, in a single sen- 
tence, the part his Etching has played, 
the particular part played by his work 
in Color, ever at least harmonious and 
charged too, as regards his figure sub- 
jects, with his own special revelation 
of Character, through pose, instead of 
through feature; the part his draughts- 
@he Nineteenth Century and After. 
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manship has played in the Lithograph 
—but it would be forcing the note. And, 
moreover, something of this—unless I 
have failed entirely—I have already 
made plain. 

A last line chronicles, however, the 
fact that more to Whistler than to any- 
one who has worked with brush or 
needle do we owe that complete accep- 
tance of Modern Life, of the modern 
world, of all that is miscalled its ugli- 
ness, of its aspects of every day, which 
complete acceptance, remember, wheth- 
er in Pictorial Art or the art that is 
Literature, is the most salient charac- 
teristic of our time. Whistler, with a 
nature essentially aristocratic—know- 
ing well, in the depths of his being, 
that Art of any kind and the “man in 
the street” have nothing in common: 
that what is called the “plain man” 
and Art are for ever divided—yet 
accepted the very things that are 
most commomplace to commonplace 
people, and showed us their in- 
terest. So great an _ artist, the 
fantastic beauty of Venice and the 
scaffolding for the “Savoy” appealed 
to him together. The dome of the 
Pantheon, the Renaissance towers of 
Loches, a Cubitt-built house in Pim- 
lico, the Candle Works over the River 
—they were all his material. Under- 
standing each, with each he knew how 
to deal. And that is one of the reasons 
why the Portrait of his Mother will go 
a few years hence in safety to 
the Louvre—why “San Biagio,” 
“Zaandam,” and “The Kitchen” lie 
unabashed for ever by the “Lut- 
ma” and the “Clément de Jonghe,” 
by “The Landscape with an Obelisk,” 
and by “The Goldweigher’s Field.” 

Frederick Wedmore. 
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There was great excitement among 
the villagers when Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Ribaud took up their residence 
in the little house just opposite the 
main entrance to the “Mansion.” It 
was a modest little house enough, with 
whitewashed walls, and tiled roof, and 
about ten square yards of garden in 
front, divided from the road by a neat 
paling and an iron gate. 

On the morning after the arrival of 
the newly wedded pair, Monsieur Ri- 
baud, whose Christian name was Ana- 
tole, was observed to superintend with 
great satisfaction the affixing to the 
top bar of the gate aforesaid of a small 
brass plate, on which were inscribed 
the words “Les Rosiers.” There were, 
in fact, two rather stunted rose-trees in 
the garden, besides several carnations, 
a patch of mignonette, and a whole 
row of sweet williams. 

The neighbors did not understand the 
newfangled title; but when, a few days 
later, a card appeared in the parlor 
window bearing the legend— 


MADAME FELICIE RIBAUD, 
Robes et Confections, 


they thought they knew all about it. 
Yes, they had heard that Ma- 
and 


Robes! 
dam Ribaud was a dressmaker; 
confectionery—everyone knew that Mr. 
Ribaud was the “Lard’s” man-cook. 
Yet when the first adventurous little 
village urchin strayed into the new 
“an ’aporth o 


’ 


requesting 


premises 
sweets,” there was no sign of any such 
commodity, and when he pointed to the 
placard in the window Madame Félicie 
shook her head and laughed till every 
little white tooth was plainly visible. 
She was clearly a product of Paris, 


this little black-eyed slender woman, 
from the topmost curl of her pretty 
wavy hair to the buckle of her little 
high-heeled shoe, 

Even the most finished French 
scholars of the aristocracy could 
scarcely understand her grasseyement; 
all sots of odd little modern words, not 
to be found even in the dictionary, 
escaped her when she was excited. She 
walked with a curious undulating gait, 
and carried herself as if she had been 
a queen. She looked altogether so 
completely out of place in this sleepy 
Dorset hamlet that the village people 
gaped as she passed, and the more in- 
itiated wondered how long she would 
endure her surroundings. 

But Madame Félicie was always gay. 
She laughed as she scrubbed her door- 
step of a morning, and tried to talk in 
her funny broken English to the post- 
man and the milkboy; she sang over her 
housework, which she accomplished 
with a prodigious amount of energy, 
involving much throwing open of win- 
dows, and thumping of pillows, and 
shaking of dusters; she sang also as 
she worked her sewing-machine; she 
talked to her customers the prettiest 
little prattle in the world, imitating as 
nearly as possible their own somewhat 
Anglicized version of her native 
tongue. She considered this but polite. 
Thus she would say, with her head on 
one side, in reply to a query: 

“Oh, si, Madame, certainement j’aime 
la contrée.” Or, again, she would rec- 
ommend some particular shade of silk 
or ribbon, declaring vehemently “Cela 
sied si bien a 14 complexion de Ma- 
dame.” 

Somebody asked her once if she did 
not feel dull in the little quiet place, 











after spending her life in gay delight- 
ful Paris, and she became pensive for 
a moment or two, and then answered 
with a laugh and a_ shrug—and this 
time in English: 

“But no, Madame, I am not dull; one 
has one’s interior.” 

The truth was that Madame F[élicie 
Was very much in love with her hus- 
band. He was fifteen years older than 
she—a big, stout, good-humored look- 
ing man with a twinkling eye, and 
hair that, having been cut persistently 
en brosse since his earliest childhood, 
stood straight on end the moment he 
removed hat or cap. He was not beau- 
tiful to look at, this good Anatole, but 
then he had such a heart—it was im- 
possible to conceive what a heart 
he had, Madame Félicie often de- 
clared. 

Every day, when he set out for the 
great house, she accompanied him to 
the lodge gates, and parted from him 
there with a little kiss on either cheek; 
this ceremony necessitated her stand- 
ing on tip-toe and his stooping quite a 
long way down; but it seemed highly 
satisfactory to both parties. And then 
she would trip away, turning at every 
three steps to wave her hand and call 
out “Au revoir, mon bon gros’; and he 
would nod in return and say “A ce 
soir, mon chou,” until his big, rotund 
form was lost to view at the curve of 
the avenue. 

And at night, no matter how dark it 
was or what might be the weather, Ma- 
dame Félicie, after putting aside her 
machine, and sweeping up the hearth, 
and setting out such a cosy little sup- 
per-table, would pop on her scarlet 
capuchon, and run up the road very 
quickly, because it was late and there 
were sometimes rough people about, 
and hide in the shadow of the gateway 
until she saw her Anatole’s lantern 
come bobbing along amid the clumps 
of evergreens; on which she would clap 
her hands softly, and laugh under her 
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breath, and dance up and down in the 
dark. 

He was usually as punctual as clock- 
work; but, one night, Madame Félicie 
watched and waited in vain for a full 
half-hour; and it was on this occasion 
that the couple had their first—I may 
say their only—serious quarrel. 

After waiting, with her cheek pressed 
against the unsympathetic gate till the 
church clock in the neighboring town 
reminded her of the flight of time, the 
little woman took her way homewards, 
in very great dudgeon. 

On entering she removed the supper- 
cloth, and got out her sewing-machine 
again, and was working hard with bent 
head and a red spot on each brown 
cheek when her husband arrived, 
breathless. 

“My angel,” he cried excitedly, “thou 
didst well to come in. Thou must have 
been tired of waiting. I have been so 
occupied, but so occupied that I paid 
no attention to the time.” 

“Really?” said Madame; and went on 
working with feverish energy. 

“Yes, indeed, my cherished-one, I 
have had an inspiration—I have com- 
posed a new dish. It is a triumph. 
Thou wilt see for thyself how delicious 
ela 

But Madame’s lips remained pursed 
up, and her machine went click—click— 
click—click in an uncompromising fash- 
ion. He was still too much elated, 
however, with the result of his recent 
efforts to be as much impressed with 
this attitude as she desired. 

“I have called it—this new dish— 
Fraises en surprise,” he went on. 

“Ah?” responded Madame coldly. 

“Yes. Thou seest, my little one, the 
strawberries must be of the finest, 
those large red ones; ripe, but not too 
ripe. I scoop out the interior, very 
delicately so as not to spoil the shape, 
and fill each one with a spoonful of 
strawberry cream iced just enough to 
give it solidity, but not enough to make 
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it hard. Then I close the aper- 
ture with little rounds of angelica, cut 
out so as to resemble the stalk of the 
fruit itself. The idea came to me all 
at once. Say, then, is it not an idea, 
my all-dear one?” 

The machine slackened for a mo- 
ment, and Madame looked round with 
a frigid smile: “As to that, it is an idea 
like another.” 

“An idea like another!” he retorted 
indignantly. “But not at all! It is 
an idea quite apart—entirely and ab- 
solutely new.” 

Madame had resumed her work 
again, but her ironical tones sounded 
clearly above the clatter: 

“Fraises & la créme—Créme aux 
fraises—Fraises en surprise—Surprise 
a la——” 

“Ca!” cried her lord, with mounting 
ire, “What takes thee to-night?” 

Madame’s little wheel again turned 
more slowly. 

“T cannot say that the idea strikes me 
as absolutely novel.” 

“Allons, allons, allons!” said° Anatole, 
struggling to recover his good humor, 
“she is angry, the little woman, be- 
cause I kept her waiting so long. But 
when she has tasted the result of my 
labors she will own that I was right.” 

Now, if the chef had not been so en- 
tirely carried away by his professional 
zeal he would have realized that this 
was not the way to make his amende. 
Félicie turned her back more squarely 
upon him and feigned to take no no- 
tice, while he opened a little basket 
and took out a little dish, and, finally 
bending over her displayed to her reso- 
lutely unenthusiastic gaze six large 
red strawberries embedded in sugar fo- 
liage. 

“Eat, my treasure; try one only,” he 
cried jubilantly. “It is then that thou 
wilt say it was worth while.” 

“No, thank you,” said Félicie acidly. 
“T have no wish to set my teeth on 
edge. En surprise did you say? A 


very unpleasant surprise to most peo- 
ple, I should think.” 

And she simulated a shiver. 

“Ah, c’en est trop!” cried Monsieur 
in a voice of thunder. He was so 
angry that he threw the plate and its 
contents upon the floor and stamped 
upon them, so that, between broken 
china and crushed strawberries and 
cream, the new carpet suffered consid- 
erably. 

Then Madame laid aside her stoicism, 
and declared with a little shriek that 
he was a monster; and Monsieur, still 
hammering upon the fragments with 
his heel, vowed that she was par trop 
maussade, and that he could not and 
would not endure that all he held most 
sacred should be jibed at. Then Madame 
asked was it for this she had left her 
beloved Paris and her adored family? 
And Monsieur wanted to know where, 
then, was the reward of his devoted 
love and his many sacrifices? 

“Sacrifices!” ejaculated Félicie, 
whisking towards him. “What sacri- 
fices, pray?” 

“IT have given up my liberty,” said 
Anatole, more in sorrow than in anger 
now. “I have abandoned my happy, 
irresponsible vie de garcon. I have 
denied myself many things; I could 
have travelled with Milord; I could 
have gone to Scotland, a country which 
I have never seen, and which, I am 
assured on all sides, is most agreeable. 
But no. I agree to enter the service of 
Milord only on condition that I be not 
parted from my wife. By reason of this,” 
said Monsieur, sinking his voice, “Mi- 
lord, who is ever of the most consider- 
ate, is obliged to engage for Scotland 
with some misérable cuisinére-job.” 

“But of what use is it for you, then, 
to stay, since you no longer love your 
poor wife at all?’ murmured Félicie. 

On this Anatole was constrained to 
seize himself frantically by the hair 
and to endeavor to lift himself up by 
it. “I do not love her!” he exclaimed 














tragically. “She says I do not love 
her!” 

He looked appealingly at the sewing- 
machine. Madame’s gaze also reverted 
thither. 

“How can I believe that he loves 
me?” she said, with a sob, “when he 
keeps me waiting such a long, long 
time in the dark, and when he does not 
come home for supper, though he 
knows I am so hungry and will never 
begin without him, and—and——’— 
(here came a whole volley of little sobs) 
—‘“‘when he does come he does not even 
once say he is sorry.” 

“My angel,” cried Monsieur Anatole, 
“thou are telling little lies. Surely I 
said I was sorry.” 

“No, no, indeed thou didst not,” said 
Félicie, still much injured. “Thou didst 
talk about thy new dish, and thou didst 
say that it was worth while waiting 
for it, and that I would see thou hadst 
been right.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” said Anatole, looking 
very knowing all at once. “And of 
course I should have said that I was 
wrong, mon pauvre petit chou-chou!” 
He lifted aside the sewing-machine and 
stretched his arms across the table to 
her. 

“And yet thou seest, ma toute belle, 
I did not forget thee.. Non ca, I was 
thinking of thee all the time, and pic- 
turing thy delight when thou didst see 
my strawberries.” 

“Oh, mon pauvre gros, and I said so 
many vilaines choses!” Madame was 
leaning across the table now, and sob- 
bing on his shoulder. “Tu m’en veux 
& présent,” she whispered. “Bien sfr, 
tu m’en veux?” 

And though he assured her that he for- 
gave her, Anatole had great difficulty in 
persuading her to forgive herself. But 
when she had cried a good deal more, 
and kissed him a great many times, 
she dried her eyes, and began to clear 
away the mess on the floor with a little 
inward sigh for her spoilt carpet; and 
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Anatole took off his coat, and put on his 
apron, and set to work to prepare sup- 
per. Asa rule it was Félicie who did 
the home cooking, her husband declar- 
ing that he had enough of it at the great 
house. But to-night he pronounced 
tenderly that she was trop émotionnée 
to undertake any fresh labors, and that 
it should be his joy to minister to her. 
Therefore, when she had cleaned the 
carpet and washed her hands, she sat 
down in the armchair, and Anatole 
waited upon her as if she had been a 
duchess; and though they were both 
very happy and very merry, Félicie 
was troubled every now and then in 
her heart of hearts with a recurring 
twinge of remorse. 

The months passed, and Anatole 
achieved fresh triumphs, and Félicie se- 
cured many new customers, for not 
only was she considered to have a won- 
derful cut, but there was a certain pi- 
quant attraction about employing a real 
live Parisian dressmaker. The couple 
were as busy as bees and as thrifty. It 
was their intention to make a fortune 
as speedily as possible, in order that 
they might live in France for ever 
after. 

At Christmas a new marvel set the 
villagers agog. A baby arrived upon the 
scene—a ridiculous French baby, which 
was enveloped in swaddling clothes 
and was carried about on a pillow 
by a little black-eyed nurse, who wore 
a frilled cap and was about three feet 
high. The baby was very fat and very 
brown, and its eyes were very round, 
and the little dark brown on its head 
already evinced a disposition to stand 
on end. “Ma fille,” as Félicie proudly 
declared when the mite was about six 
weeks old; “c’est Anatole tout craché.” 
But Anatole, with a sentimental air, 
opined that the little one was the liv- 
ing image of. her mother. 

Spring came late that year, and Fé- 
licie was a long time in regaining her 
strength; even when she got back to 
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work again, though she declared herself 
perfectly well, and never would own 
to being in the least tired, her face had 
a pinched look amid all its happiness. 
She had more customers than ever, and 
when the small nurse had brought the 
baby in from its airing she was fre- 
quently obliged to lend a hand in bast- 
ing a hem, or top-sewing a seam. 

“Thou art too thin, mon chou-chou,” 
Anatole would say sometimes. ‘Thou 
art running from morning till night. 
Thou givest thyself no rest.” But Ma- 
dame was in the best of health, she 
said. It was by contrast with the little 
one that she appeared thin. The little 
one was fat enough. 

May came, wet and windy. The Ri- 
bauds’ home was much overshadowed 
by trees, and the branches dripped 
upon the roof, with a sound that would 
have been mournful had there not been 
so much cheerful bustle going on within 
that no one had time to notice it. And 
sometimes, after heavy rains, the river 
rose, and the flood came right under 
the garden gate; and then it was damp 
in the little house. But Félicie put on 
pattens and laughed, and said certainly 
Dorset was different from Paris; and 
Anatole dug a trench outside the pal- 
ing, and was much commended by his 
spouse for cleverness and forethought. 

The river, usually so beautiful in 
spring, with its limpid waters reflect- 
ing the blue sky and dappled clouds, 
and the varying greens of the trees 
whose branches dipped right into it, 
was, this year, dreary enough. The 
waters looked sullen, like the clouds 
overhead, and a brown deposit of mud 
was left upon its banks after the floods 
had subsided, and at sundown thick 
white mists rose from it, shrouding the 
bridge and the little town on the other 
side, and even the trees of the “‘Lard’s” 
park, and the cattle huddled _ there. 


These evil mists crept even within the 
walls of Les Rosiers, so that, do what 
she might, Félicie found it difficult to 
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keep the house warm; and when she 
went forth at night to meet her hus- 
band the dense vapor seemed to fill her 
lungs, and she often coughed long after 
they had returned together to the 
hearth. 

“It is not safe for thee, my cherished- 
one,” said Anatole, “to come out so 
late in weather such as this. Thou 
must stay at home until I come.” 

“But the time seems so long,” said 
Vélicie. “I like you to think I am 
waiting for you there, and loving you.” 

And come she would, mist or no mist, 
so that Anatole, between attendrisse- 
ment and anxiety, was well-nigh dis- 
tracted. 

One day, however, he came back 
from the town, waving delightedly a 
small parcel, 

“I have found it,” he cried. “I have 
had an idea, my all-dear-one, which 
will satisfy thy heart and at the same 
time. preserve thy precious health!” 

He hastily undid the packet, and re- 
vealed a small lantern. 

“Seest thou, my darling, is not this 
an invention? The glass on one side 
is red, as thou observest, and on the 
other green. When the weather is too 
bad for, thee to go out thou will stay 
at home, like a prudent little wife, and 
thou wilt fasten this outside our bed- 
room window with the red side turned 
outwards. Red, the color of the heart 
—the color of love! And I will see it 
from the avenue, and I will think to 
myself as I hasten along, my adored 
Félicie is staying at home to please me. 
She is quite well and she loves me. 
Well, does not that idea smile to thee?” 

The idea smiled so much to Félicie 
that she smiled, too, and turned about 
the little lantern admiringly. 

“The green glass is very pretty also,” 
she said. “When shall I turn that out- 
wards? Green, the color of jealousy! 
Aha! monsieur mon mari, if you dare 
to give me occasion——” 


“Jamais de la vie,” cried Anatole, 











with huge delight, and assuming a very 
knowing air which intimated that he 
would not for the world—but still, if he 
chose—h’m, h’m! “No, no, my little 
one,” he went on more seriously, “green 
signifies something prettier than jeal- 
ousy; it also signifies hope.” 

“And when shall I tell thee to hope?” 
said Madame, with her head on his 
shoulder. 

“Dame, if the marmot had not al- 
ready arrived!” said Anatole reflective- 
ly. “As it is we do not seem to want 
hope, do we? But if, for example, 
thou wert suffering, and I had parted 
from thee in anxiety, then, to salute 
my return, thou wouldst hang out the 
lantern with the green side towards me 
so that I might know at once that thou 
wert better, and might hope that thou 
wouldst soon be tout-a-fait remise.” 

“T see,” said Madame contentedly. 
“Thou thinkest of everything, mon bon 
gros.” 

And so after that Madame Félicie 
duly hung out the little glimmering red 
light so that Anatole might see even 
from very, very far off that she was 
thinking of him and loving him. But 
notwithstanding this, when the time 
for his home-coming drew near, the 
naughty, disobedient little woman 
would often run out all the same, and 
hide in the embrasure of the wall, and 
pounce upon her lord from behind as 
he went hurrying down the road with 
his eyes upon the tiny glowing beacon. 

“It was to make thee a surprise,” she 
would say; or “I could not resist it, 
dost thou see?” or, again, with a little 
naive air of astonishment, “But I 
wrapped up so warm, so warm, it could 
not possibly hurt me. I even covered 
up my mouth, as thou canst observe.” 

And the said little mouth was imme- 
diately uncovered again that she might 
embrace her Anatole upon the high- 
way. 

It was no doubt one of these forbid- 
den expeditions that wrought such 
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havoc in the peaceful little “interior.” 
On returning one night, though Félicie 
sat very close to the fire, and though 
her face was quite hot, her hands re- 
mained persistently cold, and she shiv- 
ered incessantly. Anatole her 
some lime-blossom tea, and covered her 
up very warm; indeed, he spent the en- 
tire night, the good fellow, in covering 
her up, and tucking her in all round, 
and imploring her to perspire. But 
she did not perspire, neither did she 
sleep; she coughed instead, a nasty 
little hacking cough. At daybreak the 
chef ran for the doctor—just for a pre- 
caution, he told Félicie, who was in- 
deed very anxious to get up and pre- 
pare breakfast. But when the doctor 
came he looked grave. It was pneu- 
monia, and a very serious case, he said; 
but Madame Ribaud was young, and 
with care—— He would look in again 
in the evening, and meanwhile pre- 
scribed warmth, absolute quiet, and 
the closest attention to his directions. 
He would tell the district nurse to call. 

“It is I who will nurse her,” said 
Anatole fiercely. 

And so, all at once, tragedy came to 
Les Rosiers, where hitherto an idy!] of 
true love had reigned undisturbed. 
When Jeannette, swaying the baby 
from side to side on its frilled pillow, 
paused to listen outside the door of the 
sick-room, she could hear Madame Fé- 
licie’s hurried breathing, and Monsieur 
Anatole’s stealthy tread as he moved 
about within. The baby, resenting, no 
doubt, the changes in its hitherto un- 
chequered existence, cried fretfully 
from time to time; and once Félicie 
showed uneasiness. 

Anatole darted fromthe room, his 
eyes aflame. 

“Carry her away,” he cried in a 
hoarse whisper; “carry her out of hear- 
ing at least, if you have not the sense 
to stop her.” 

“But, m’sieur, the poor little one——” 
“My wife must not be disturbed, 
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I say. My God, it is enough to drive 
one mad!” 

The little house was very silent after 
this, and Félicie dozed fitfully and fe- 
verishly, and Anatole tried to smile 
whenever she opened her eyes. 

Once, after taking her medicine, she 
remained looking at him with a curious 
expression. 

“I have been thinking, mon bon gros 
—I do not sleep all the time, thou 
knowest—I have been thinking... 
that day when we quarrelled.” 

“We never quarrelled,” said Anatole 
huskily. 

“Oh, si—tu sais...la grande que- 
relle—les fraises en surprise, tu sais?’ 

Anatole nodded; he wanted to speak, 
but somehow he could not. 

“I have been thinking,” said Madame, 
raising one little burning hand to stroke 
his sleeve, “how stupid I was not to 
taste them. J’étais trés maussade, 
hein? Thou didst say I was maus- 
sade.” 

“No, no, never—never anything but 
adorable.” 

And Anatole caught the little hand in 
his, and kissed it. 

“IT should so like to taste them now,” 
said Félicie; “they must be so good, the 
strawberries and the ice. How deli- 
cious to feel the ice upon one’s 
tongue! But there are no strawber- 
ries, now.” 

“Yes, there are strawberries,” cried 
the chef eagerly; “there are forced 
strawberries in the hothouses yonder 
at the chateau. The gardener would 
give me some in a minute. Couldst 
thou eat them, ma mignonne? I could 
soon prepare them.” 

Félicie’s thick eyelashes were begin- 
ning to droop, but with an effort she 
opened her eyes wide. 

“Yes, yes, I would like it, I would 
indeed. I have here on the heart, dost 
thou see, that I refused to taste thy 
invention. Besides,’ she added, seeing 
him about to protest, “I have a long- 
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ing for them—I know they must be so 
good.” 

“IT shall be back in an hour,” cried 
Anatole joyfully. ‘After all,” he said 
to himself as he descended the stairs, 
“Sometimes these sick fancies are in- 
stinctive. Who knows? The coolness 
of the fruit might lessen the fever, and 
cream is certainly nourishing.” 

His next-door neighbor agreed to sit 
with Félicie till his return; she had 
just taken her medicine and would not 
be likely to want anything for some 
little time. He set off as fast as his 
legs could carry him to the Park. Never 
did the legs of a stout man cover the 
ground more quickly; in despite of 
which he was longer in carrying out 
his purpose than he had anticipated. 
He was obliged to prepare the dish at 
the mansion, not having the necessary 
appliances at home. It was dusk when 
he descended the avenue again, care- 
fully carrying the result of his labors; 
and as he came in sight of home he in- 
stinctively raised his eyes, and saw a 
little green light twinkling from the up- 
per window. Green, the color of hope! 
Félicie had remembered his words. Yet 
at sight of the dancing gleam his heart 
went down, down, to the lowest depths. 

In a few minutes he was in her room, 
and the neighbor, nodding good-natur- 
edly, rose and withdrew. 

“See, I have brought thee the straw- 
berries,” said Anatole, in a strangled 
voice. 

Félicie opened her eyes and smiled. 

“Thou must feed me,” she said feebly. 

With renewed hope he uncovered his 
little dish and cut off the tip of the 
largest strawberry with a silver spoon. 
“Taste,” he said eagerly. 

He bent over her, poising the spoon 
delicately, and she advanced her poor 
parched lips, and closed her eyes in 
token of ecstacy. 

“Déli-cieux!” said Madame Félicie. 

But when he offered her another 
mouthful she motioned the spoon away 
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with a faint smile and a little shake 
of the head, 

And then Anatole rushed blindly from 
the room, and clattered downstairs, al- 
most overturning the good woman from 
next door, who was fastening her 
shawl at the foot. 

“Well, to be sure,” cried she indig- 
nantly, “whatever is the man thinking 
about? Makin’ so much noise as a 
regiment, and his missus that ill——” 

“Animal!” cried Anatole inarticulate- 
ly, “I go that she not see me cry!” 

And he rushed into the little parlor, 
and shut the door. 

A few minutes later he emerged, 
with red eyes, to meet the doctor; and 
the doctor was very kind, and said 
while there was life there was hope. 

A little later that night, as Anatole 
was sitting by her bedside holding one 
small hand in his—the small fevered 
hand with its roughened forefinger— 
she moved her head upon the pillow, 
so that she could see him more plain- 
ly. 

“Mon bon gros, I think of some- 
thing.” 

“Of what, then, my all-dear?” 

“If I die thou wilt be very lonely.” 

“Ah, my little angel, do not speak of 
such things! If thou wert to die I 
would surely die too.” 

“Thou wouldst wish to die, I know, 
mon ami; but thou must not die—there 
is the little one!” 

“There is the little one,” repeated 
Anatole, in muffled tones. 

“Yes, I have been thinking—thou wilt 
be very lonely, my poor Anatole, and 
I do not want to be selfish—I—I want 
thee to be happy. But if thou dost 
marry again—the little one will have a 
stepmother!”’ 

And as she faltered the last words 
her unnaturally bright eyes grew sud- 
denly dim. 

And though poor Anatole knew very 
well that he could no longer restrain 
his tears it did not seem worth while 
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to run away this time; he rolled his 
poor face in the pillow instead, and 
cried, and cried, and said, “Never, 
never, never,” until he could no longer 
say anything at all. 

And then Félicie moved her head yet 
a little nearer until her cheek rested 
upon his stiff hair, and said “Mon bon 
gros,” for the last time. 


Two melancholy little processions 
passed through the gates of Les Rosiers 
within a few weeks of each other. The 
first went slowly upwards to the 
churchyard on the other side of the 
Park; the second proceeded to the rail- 
way station—Monsieur Anatole and the 
baby, and the nurse, and all the little 
household gods. Les Rosiers remained 
deserted without any remnant of its 
former self, except the tiny brass plate 
which no one thought it worth whiie 
to remove from the gate. 

Soon the forsaken house was de- 
prived of its very name, and became 
henceforth known as “Sibley’s,” a large 
and noisy family of that name having 
taken possession of it. Cabbages were 
grown in the garden-plot, and a clothes- 
line was siung from a corner of the 
railing to the window-staple where Fé- 
licie used to hang her lantern. 

But the rose-trees remained, and one 
day, five or six years later, a stout 
man, holding a brown paper parcel in 
one hand, and with the other leading 
a little girl, was observed to pause and 
earnestly consider them. And present- 
ly, loosing the child’s hand, he stretched 
out a hasty arm and picked a leaf from 
each, and kissed them, and hid them 
in his bosom. 

It was not until after he had gone 
that the village folk identified ‘‘Mos- 
soo.” His hair had grown quite gray, 
they said, but still they knew the back 
of him; and the little maid—yes, now 
they came to think of it, anyone could 
tell she was poor Madam’s child. The 
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very turn of her head in that little red 
hood, and the very walk. 

the 
rest, followed the big man from afar, 


One or two, more curious than 


and saw him presently turn in at the 


churchyard gate, and watched as he 
knelt by Madame’s graye. 
him stoop and kiss the grass, and then 
hid 


away, like the rose-leaves, in his bosom. 


They saw 


gather a handful of it, which he 
And then he unfastened his parcel and 
laid, just at her feet, such a beautiful 
big wreath; and then, lifting up the 


Longman’s Magazine. 
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child, he made her kiss the cross at the 
head of the and carried her 
away, wiping his eyes as he went. The 
watchers kept out of sight till he de- 
parted, and then went forward to ex- 
It was a large one, 


grave, 


amine the wreath. 
such as they had never seen, all made 
of yellow everlasting flowers, and there 
was something written on it that they 
could not make out. 

But these were the words: 

“A ma bien-aimée.”’ 

M. E. Francis. 





SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Tn Memoriam. 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON, 


Not a few of us have lost in Leslie 
Stephen a wise and generous spirit— 
one who recalls to us forty years of 
strenuous devotion to letters, a memory 
which goes back to the stalwart men 
of the mid-Victorian epoch—those spa- 
cious days of Mill and Spencer, Car- 
lyle and Ruskin, Matthew Arnold and 
Stevenson, Tennyson and Browning. 
Bright and Gladstone. They are all 
gone. And he who knew them all, and 
at times interpreted them to us and 
at times would wrestle with them him- 
self, is gone to join them in the great 
Temple of Peace and Conciliation— 
where those who have taught aright 
speak still with a more solemn voice, 
and, by some mysterious influence, 
speak henceforth with a more mellow 
and harmonious voice. 

As, on Wednesday, February 24 last, 
in the sombre chapel at Hendon, the 
coffin stood on the bier in its violet 
covering before the portal of the crema- 
torium, the profound silence was 


charged deep with a thousand memories 
to the friends who were gathered for 


There were 
had grown 
age in close touch with 

had worked with him, 
worked for him, argued with him, 
received help from him, enjoyed life 
with him, who had loved him, whom 
he had loved—men who had served the 
State, or served the people, who had 
governed provinces, formed schools, 
written their names in the roll of 
statesmanship, literature, and science 
for the best part of two generations. 
Stephen’s last book, composed, we 
might say, on his very death-couch, ap- 
peared to the public almost on the day 
of his funeral. He died literally in 
harness, as the Roman emperor said 
a general should die, erect and in his 
armor. But the inner memory of Les- 
lie Stephen will remain for us his co- 
evals as a stalwart of the mid-Victo- 
rian age. 

I have been asked for a few reminis- 
cences of Stephen, more especially as 
to his relations to this magazine, begun 
by his father-in-law, W. M. Thackeray, 


the last time around him. 
men and women who 
to old 

him—who 
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and to the enterprising house with 

which he was so long associated. With- 
out pretending to be one of his inti- 

mates, my friendship with him dates 
from his first settling in London, some 
forty years ago; and ever since we have 
been treading somewhat similar paths. 

He was my junior in age by one year. 
We both were students at King’s Col- 
lege at nearly the same time. We had 
many friends in common, and saw 
much the same society. We belonged 
to the same clubs. We were both the 
presidents of ethical societies, and occa- 
sionally spoke on the same platform. 
I heard him speak at the Alpine Club, 
and had many a mountain walk with 
him. We ascended together Mont 
Blane with his two famous Oberland 
guides, Melchoir and Jacob Anderegg, 
with whom I, too, have had many a 
glorious climb; 1 have tramped with 
him, also, on the Surrey Downs, and in 
many a mid-day jaunt in Kensington 
Gardens, or in some midnight stroll 
home from the Cosmopolitan, or the 
Century, or Metaphysical Society. We 
were for some thirty years colleagues 
in the management of the London Li- 
brary. We used to meet at one time 
daily at the British Museum, for we 
have both known the cares of an edi- 
tor; and I even planned, edited, and in 
part indited a minuscule dictionary of 
universal biography, a mere lilliputian 
contemporary—longissimo intervallo—of 
the stupendous “Dictionary of National 
Biography.” With no pretensions my- 
self to his wit, his learning, his judg- 
mert, and prodigious industry, it is 
with heart-felt sympathy that I try to 
jot down my memories of one whom 
I respected so entirely and admired so 
heartily; with whose life I was in touch 
at many points. 

For the ancestors, family, parentage, 
and young life of Leslie Stephen we 
happily have, what is for the earliest 
years, a chapter almost of his own au- 
tobiography in the opening of his me- 
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moir of Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen, his 
brother. It is one of his most delight- 
ful and genial pieces. In telling us 
all that he could learn, and all he 
thought we would care to hear, as to 
the origin of the Stephen family, as to 
their characteristics, ways, and ups and 
downs of life, Leslie was practically 
writing it for himself as much as for 
his brother, the judge. Much more is 
that the case in his admirable picture 
of his father, Sir James Stephen, and 
of his mother, the daughter of an al- 
most historic family of Puritan minis- 
ters of the Gospel. Leslie, far more 
than Fitzjames, inherited his moral and 
intellectual nature from his parents and 
their ancestors. Like the Gladstones, 
the Carlyles, the Ruskins, the Steven- 
sons, and the Mills, the Stephens were 
a family of Scotch Lowland descent. 
From his father he drew his literary 
versatility and grace, his industry, his 
tolerant, precise, and judicial instinct. 
From his mother he drew the grit and 
courage with which the Venns for three 
centuries witnessed to the Truth—from 
his mother came the affectionate spirit 
which the grit never repressed nor even 
concealed—and that paramount grasp 
of ethical honesty, that disdain of vain 
parade, which was his most. salient 
characteristic through life. 

The famous motto of the “Dictionary 
of Biography”’—“no flowers”—was quite 
typical of his whole nature. And one 
who ventures to write a reminiscence 
of him, now he is no more, is bound to 
keep this injunction ever in mind. We 
went to Hendon to say farewell to our 
friend—not to praise him; and we 
should have been hurt had we seen his 
coffin smothered in wreaths and what 
the reporters call “floral tributes.” Nor 
shall my tribute be floral. As he asked 
once, with some indignation and with 
unusual asperity: “Can you not praise 
the dead man sufficiently unless you tell 
lies about him?’ Nooneever more dis- 
dained superlatives, and more insisted 
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for himself and for others that the plain 
truth should be set down in the sim- 
plest words. 

Stephen’s connection with The Corn- 
hill Magazine, with its editorial work, 
and with the late Mr. George Smith 
and his publishing house, was very long 
and very close. For some seventeen 
years (1866-1883) he was a constant 
writer in these pages. For eleven 
years (1871-1882) he was Editor. He 
married the daughter of the first edi- 
tor, W. M. Thackeray, whose other 
daughter, Mrs. R. Ritchie, long con- 
tinued to contribute. When Mr. George 
Smith decided to publish the great un- 
dertaking known as the “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” Stephen retired 
from the Cornhill to become the editor 
of the “Dictionary.” It was in The 
Cornhill Magazine that appeared the se- 
ries of papers which afterwards be- 
came one of his best books, together 
with a vast number of essays, known 
or unknown, collected in volumes or 
not reprinted. 

I have had the opportunity of con- 
sulting the careful record of every ar- 
ticle and every writer in the Magazine, 
kept with extreme care and accuracy 
by Mr. George Smith in his own hand. 
These monthly diaries, so punctually 
and methodically kept by the head of 
a great house of business over so long 
a period, form a striking proof of the 
zeal and thought which the famous 
publisher bestowed on his literary un- 
dertakings. In studying the catalogue 
of the books of standard reputation 
which first appeared in this monthly 
serial, and in going over the list of the 
contributors, with so large a proportion 
of the best writers of the Victorian 
age, it is noteworthy how little there 
is of merely fugitive work, and how 
largely the Magazine has been the 


cradle of some of the best literature of 
its time. 

Stephen’s first pieces in the Maga- 
zine seem to have been in 1866—one on 
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“American Humor,” and another on “A 
Tour in Transylvania.” I think the 
first was that which introduced Eng- 
lish readers to some of those familiar 
bits of American drollery which are 
still current. In the next year (that 
of his marriage) came the delightful 
paper called “The Regrets of a Moun- 
taineer,”’’ which we all know in the 
“Playground of Europe,” published in 
1871, and frequently reprinted. The 
serio-comic chagrin of the veteran 
mountaineer, as he ruefully watches 
others climbing the snowfields he can- 
not now reach, owing to “circumstances 
he need not explain’—(we easily see 
that he was then on a honeymoon trip); 
his pathos over the joys which were 
denied him: 


A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remem- 
bering happier things. 


This is, indeed, delicious. 

Of all Stephen’s lighter pieces, those 
on Alpine climbing are to me the most 
characteristic and the most fascinating, 
if only for the reason thatI was also a 
member of the Alpine Club, accom- 
panied him in some of his climbs, and 
knew some of his favorite haunts, 
guides and companions. I remember 
how he convulsed the club and enraged 
the scientific zealots at a dinner by 
giving a mock-heroic account of an as- 
cent of the Gabel-horn; how on the top, 
after a difficult and icy day, they pro- 
ceeded to “take scientific observa- 
tions’; how “they found” the tempera- 
ture (by their fingers, for the thermom- 
eter was broken) to be 175° below zero; 
how, such was the altitude, that the 
mercury in the barometer had quite 
sunk out of sight—possibly owing to 
the porter having turned it upside 
down; how they tried to measure the 
ozone in the air—‘‘but if there were any 
ozone that afternoon ‘on that aréte, 
ozone must be even a greater fool than 
I take it to be.” The men of science 
quitted the club. 


























All Stephen’s Alpine pieces are de- 
lightful, full of his “saving common 
sense,” his hatred of superlatives and 
ecstatics, with his sound advice that 
the best amateur is inferior to an aver- 
age peasant, with his deep passion for 
Nature, and his hearty sympathy with 
the Swiss guide at his best. Of all 
these pieces I most enjoy “Sunset on 
Mont Blanc,” published in The Cornhill, 
October 1873. Only practised climbers 
can understand the difficulties of 
watching the sun set in August from 
the actual summit of Mont Blanc, and 
then returning in the dark—difficulties 
which Stephen neither conceals nor ex- 
aggerates. But the piece has a depth 
of thought, a solemnity, even a poetry, 
which is too rare in his critical pieces. 

How fine is this opening! 


Dos not science teach us more and 
more emphatically that nothing which 
is natural can be alien to us who are 
part of Nature? Where does Mont 
Blanc end, and where do I begin? 
That is a question which no metaphysi- 
cian has hitherto succeeded in answer- 
ing. But at least the connection is 
close and intimate. He is a part of 
the great machinery in which my 
physical frame is inextricably involved, 
and not the less interesting because a 
part which I am unable to subdue to 
my purposes. The whole universe, 
from the stars and the planets, to the 
mountains and the insects which creep 
about their roots, is but a network of 
forces, eternally acting and reacting 
upon each other. The mind of man is 
a musical instrument, upon which all 
external objects are beating out infi- 
nitely complex harmonies and discords. 
Too often, indeed, it becomes a mere 
barrel organ, mechanically repeating 
the tunes which have once been im- 
pressed upon it. But in proportion as 
it is more vigorous or delicate, it 
should retain its sensibility to all the 
impulses which may be conveyed to it 
from the most distant sources. And 
certainly a healthy organization should 
not be deaf to those more solemn and 
melancholy voices which speak through 
the wildest aspects of nature. 
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The whole piece is full of a delightful 
humor, with American touches that our 


men rarely attempt. He loves Mont 
Blanc; he personifies it; he sympa- 
thizes with it, as one might with a fa- 
vorite horse, or dog, or ship of one’s 
own, a companion and trusty friend. 
“With all his faults and weaknesses,” 
he says, Mont Blanc still deserves to 
reign supreme. It is true he has killed 
more mountaineers than all the rest of 
the Alps together. “But we should 
hardly estimate the majesty of men 
or mountains by the length of their 
butcher's bill’”—as if Mont Blane were 
a Napoleon or a Frederick the Great. 
It is true that your modern climber 
‘calls the mountain stale and hackneyed 
—“an easy day for a good girl’—he 
would say; and its snow slopes are un- 
interesting and conventional in form. 
But Stephen says, and says most truly, 
“No Alpine summit is comparable in 
sublimity and beauty.” 

And then he goes on to describe the 
scene from the summit of the moun- 
tain, the moral and intellectual sense 
of rising, as it were, above earth and 
humanity. As Dante says: 


Trasumanar significar per verba 
Non si poria; 


and he describes the emotion in ways: 
that, so far as the idea goes, Byron, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth could not bet- 
ter. He certainly does not exaggerate 
the rapture of the moment, as I can 
testify myself. It happens that I once 
stood on the summit of Mont Blanc 
with Stephen on one of his many as- 
cents. I was not of his party, but we 
went up on the same day, and were to- 
gether at the .vop for the best part of 
an hour. I recall a_ little incident 
which illustrates his rare patience, 
kindliness, and good temper. He took 
with him the famous Oberland 
guides, Melchoir and Jacob Anderegg. 
A young novice, with no experience or 
stamina, had implored Stephen to let 
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him join the party. The snow on the 
Grand Plateau was soft, and we sank 
deep at each step—my companion lost 
frost bite—and the 
novice repeatedly sank dewn exhaust- 
Time after 
time Stephen halted at his entreaties 
and let him recover his wind. At last 
he could not rise, but lay back implor- 
ing Stephen not to abandon him, but 
to give him one more dram. “Just one 
Melchoir,” said Stephen to the 
guide with the flask. The poor lad 
snatched the flask, clutched it, and 
drained it before Melchoir could stop 
him. He then rolled back quite tipsy, 
protesting that he was all right, and 
“would not go home till morning,” as 
it was “a way they had in the army to 
drive dull care away!” etc., ete. 

For some minutes the venerable preci- 
pices of the monarch of mountains re- 
echoed with our laughier and the 
snatches of drinking songs, Leslie look- 
ing on with pity, good nature, and per- 
plexity in every line of his face. He 
had lost an hour by the lad’s folly, and 
also his second man; for, at last, with 
a grim shrug, he said: “It’s no use wait- 
ing here; Jacob, carry him back!” It 
was to be Jacob’s first ascent of Mont 
Blanc, but he disconsolately shouldered 
the poor youth who was spoiling the 
day’s sport, and dragged him slowly 
down to Chamounix. I believe Stephen 
felt for the disappointment to poor 
Jacob, and also to the heedless novice, 
as if it had been his own. It was, in- 
deed, a liberal education to a young Al- 
pine climber to spend a few days with 
Leslie Stephen and his Oberlanders in 
the crags and the snowfields which he 
loved, as if they were his native home— 
as if they were the Delectable Moun- 
tains where the Pilgrim might at last 
find blessedness and rest. 

The Alps were to Stephen the elixir 
of life, a revelation, a religion. And 


his great toe by 


ed, asking for brandy. 


sip, 


we may rank his enthusiasm for na- 
ture, and his 


familiarity with grand 
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scenery as amongst the best influences 
of our time in teaching us the moral 
and spiritual force which nature can 
impress on the soul of man. Men and 
women, who are deaf to Byron and 
Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley—igno- 
rant even of Ruskin and of Symonds— 
have been led up by Stephen to a pure 
love of walking in the midst of beauti- 
ful landscapes, and have been drawn 
off from tedious jabber about the beasts 
they have killed. When Leslie had 
hung up the ice-axe that had won so 
many virgin peaks, he organized the 
pedestrian company of the “Tramps,” 
who would foot it on Sundays over so 
many a Surrey heath and Sussex down. 
It was Nature in all its infinite aspects 
that Stephen loved, not athletic feats, 
or “record” time, not the dangerous 
glaciers and icy crags for any reason 
but their beauty, not what Ruskin 
called “climbing a greasy pole.” To 
Stephen a climb or a walk meant al- 
ways the glory of the Earth, the light 
and air of Heaven, health and good fel- 
lowship. I think he loved the Hind- 
head, the Blackdown, the New Forest, 
and the Cornish Coast almost as much 
as the Alps. I can recall his enjoy- 
ment at the Hog’s Back, near which I 
then lived, and how he grumbled when 
we gave his pack of “Tramps” roast 
beef and apple tart In the middle of 
their eight-hour course, for he said that 
bread and cheese and ale-house beer 
was their regulation ration, and 
“Tramps” should not be pampered. 
Stephen’s long series of critical stud- 
ies of the eighteenth century writers 
began in 1868, with “Richardson” and 
“De Foe” (The Cornhill Magazine, Janu- 
ary and March); but the “Hours in a 
Library” was not opened until May 
1871. Throughout the year 1869, the 
Magazine was constantly occupied with 
the papers by a “Cynic,” “The Cynic’s 
Apology,” opened in May 1869. Then 
came “Idolatry,” “Useless Knowledge,” 
“ the Decay of Murder,” “National An- 




















tipathies,” “The Uses of Fools,” “So- 
cial Slavery,” “Literary Exhaustion,” 
and many others. He closed the 
“Cynic” series on becoming editor, and, 
I think, did not re-issue them. He 
was right. They were full of Stephen’s 
genius of common sense, his quaint hu- 
mor, his contempt for extravagance, his 
disgust for false sentiment and artifi- 
cial gush; but they are not his best, 
nor do they reflect his higher thought. 
Leslie was no cynic; he had no love for 
cynics; he thoroughly saw of what af- 
fectation and.egoism professed cyni- 
cism is manufactured. Leslie was 
closer to Thackeray and Lowell than to 
Swift. He had a deep vein of senti- 
ment and enthusiasm, which he kept 
battened down in the hold, for fear of 
its being pampered in the day’s 
“tramp.” The Cynic papers are worth 
re-reading, but they do not add to his 
reputation, nor do they truly represent 
his mind. 

It seems that Stephen began to edit 
The Cornhill Magazine in April 1871, and 
during the next ten years he contribut- 
ed the “Hours in a Library,” which has 
been so often re-issued, and forms, per- 
haps, his most popular and character- 
istic work. And during the same pe- 
riod he contributed the four papers, 
“Rambles among Books,” 1880-1882. 
The “Hours in a Library,” and the 
“History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,” the volumes on 
Pope, Johnson, Swift, and George Eliot, 
are so well known, that nothing need 
here be said of them, and they are 
studies far too elaborate to be discussed 
in these hasty reminiscences. What 
I wish to call attention to is the great 
body of excellent and permanent litera- 
ture which The Cornhill Magazine con- 
tained during Stephen’s time as editor. 
These included “Literature and Dog- 
ma,” and several essays by Matthew 
Arnold, poems by R. Browning, W. M. 
Thackeray (posthumous), Sir F. Doyle, 
and Alfred Austin. There were ro- 
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mances 


by George 
Thackeray, Erckmann - Chatrian, 


Meredith, Miss 
Charles Lever, Mrs. Oliphant, W. 
Black, R. D. Blackmore, Thomas. 
Hardy, Henry James, Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton, and James Payn. Most of these 
romances continue to hold the public; 
and some of them are among the best 
and most popular achievements of their 
authors. But that of which the pub- 
lic is perhaps less aware is the great 
number of essays contributed by R. L. 
Stevenson and W. E. Henley. It was 
one of Stephen’s most cherished mem- 
ories that he had discovered and en- 
couraged the rare gifts of these two 
men, whose literary career had opened 
under such crushing difficulties of pov- 
erty and ill-health. 

Altogether I reckon that Stephen con- 
tributed to The Cornhill Magazine, from 
1866 to 1883 inclusive, forty articles on 
general subjects, apart from the criti- 
cal and biographical studies collected 
in his published works. Several of 
these, I think, might with advantage 
be re-issued. They deal with natural 
scenery, topography, social and ethical 
criticism, literature and the writers of 
the day. As befitted a miscellany of 
the kind, they hardly touch on politics, 
science, philosophy or religion. Among 
the most interesting essays are, I think, 
those entitled “Useless Knowledge,” 
with its humorous proposal for a new 
Society for the Suppression of Useless 
Knowledge (the 8.8S.U.K.), which, he 
said, would give us more leisure to 
learn what would be of some use. ‘“‘So- 
cial Slavery,” “Our Civilization,” “‘Pub- 
lic Schools,” “International Prejudices,” 
“Art and Morality,” “Criticism by a 
Critic,” “The Moral Elements in Liter- 
ature’’—all have some excellent things, 
full of acuteness, humor, wisdom, and 
fine discrimination. 

In his published works Stephen wrote 
at large on philosophy, ethics, and re- 
ligion, but nothing on politics, art, or 
science. The latter were subjects 
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from which he kept steadily aloof—not 
at all from indifference, but from a con- 
scientious sense that he had never 
given his mind to them, and had an al- 
most morbid horror of appearing to 
dogmatize in anystudyin which hecould 
not pretend to be a “doctor.” In his 
“History of English Thought in the 
Righteenth Century,” his “Science of 
Ethics,” “The English Utilitarians,” 
“An Agnostic’s Apology,” and in “Re- 
ligion and Ethics,” Stephen treats at 
great length, and with much elabora- 
tion, the common ground of morals, 
philosophy, and religion. His general 
point of view is that of Bentham, Mill, 
Spencer, and Henry Sidgwick, with 
some affinity to Huxley, Darwin, John 
Morley, and Comte. Not that he can 
be called a follower of any one, or an 
entire believer in any system. His 
task was mainly expository and criti- 
eal, rather than constructive; nor can 
it be said that he brought much that 
was at once new and permanent to 
these problems. They show at its 
best all his acumen, his paramount 
common sense, and his shrinking from 
all modes of spiritual exaltation. They 
lack a large and sympathetic grasp on 
general history; they never rise to face 
the great underlying axioms of human 
thought and the primal statics of hu- 
man society; and they rather mock 
than encourage what is vaguely de- 
seribed as “the enthusiasm of human- 
ity.’ The whole field of thought is 
far too wide and subtle to be touched 
upon here; and it is not well fitted for 
these pages. 

For similar reasons, I shall not at- 
tempt to do more than refer to the 
vast undertaking which absorbed 
the later years of Stephen’s life from 
1882. He planned, directed, and edit- 
ed the first twenty-six volumes of the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 
for which he compiled an immense se- 
ries of biographies. The world of let- 


ters, like the world at large, has so 
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completely recognized the admirable 
scheme of the work, the unflagging la- 
bor bestowed on it, and the complete- 
ness of the result, that not a word more 
need be szid here. Every year in- 
creases the value of this truly encyclo- 
pedic work, which must remain a per- 
manent landmark in the history of our 
literature. And, apart from all ques- 
tions of accuracy and literary skill, we 
cannot fail to recognize the robust 
moral qualities displayed in so gigan- 
tic an undertaking both by Editor and 
by Publisher, in the courage, tenacity, 
and far-sighted faith to which both held 
fast under growing difficulties that few 
of us would care to face. 

I will say a few words about the last 
book of all, which was practically a 
posthumous issue of lectures that Ste- 
phen was not strong enough to deliver 
in person, and which has not yet been 
widely read. “English Literature and 
Society in the Eighteenth Century” was 
the Ford Lectures at Oxford in 1903, 
and it deals with his old familiar writers 
with some new lights on their contem- 
porary society. There is pathos in the 
short prefatory letter to his nephew, 
Herbert Fisher, of New College, who 
read the lectures and passed the proofs. 
He there speaks of “the serious break- 
down in health,” which prevented his 
journey to Oxford. As a fact, I visit- 
ed him whilst on a couch he was writ- 
ing the papers, struggling all the time 
with a cruel and painful disease. The 
letter itself is marked by Leslie’s warm- 
hearted nature and irrepressible humor. 
It is signed “With a warm sense of 
gratitude, your affectionate Leslie 
Stephen.” And even on his death-bed 
he cannot resist a playful allusion to 
“the light in which uncles are generally 
regarded by nephews.” 

The book itself contains almost noth- 
ing new, and very little that shows his 
old passion for getting to the root of 
everything he touched. It was designed 
for Oxford students dealing with a par- 




















ticular century, and needing a practical 
compendium of the whole epoch. This 
it gives them with admirable clearness 
and neatness of form; and it is exactly 
the text-book which a student would 
desire to have at his finger-ends. It 
is the book which a master of the sub- 
ject who had entire command of his 
memory and his judgment, but who 
was debarred from research or refer- 
ence to a library, would be able to pro- 
duce—which could only be produced 
by one who was master of his facts 
and his books. I came upon an ad- 
mirable sentence, which sums up Ste- 
phen’s own literary judgments: “The 
eighteenth century, its enemies used 
to say, was the century of coarse utili- 
tarian aims, of religious indifference, 
and political corruption; but, as I pre- 
fer to say, was the century of sound 
common sense and growing toleration, 
and of steady social and industrial de- 
velopment.” 

That is Leslie Stephen’s message to 
our time: sound sense, toleration, social 
development. It is a worthy and great 
message. But, perhaps, it is not the 
whole message that we need. In his 
own field he wasa consummate guide 
and a most accomplished critic. With all 
his sympathy for Carlyle and _ his 
school, Stephen did much to correct 
that violent prejudice of the Sartorian 
master towards the eighteenth century 
and its notable work. With all its 
shortcomings and its want of poetry, 
fervor, and spiritual insight, it was the 
century of common sense, of toleration, 
of social and industrial development. 
All this, on every side of it, and in all 
its fruits, Stephen showed us in an im- 
mense series of special studies. He 
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did for the eighteenth century almost 
as much as Carlyle did for Cromwell 


and for Goethe. It is the age of spe 
cialism, and Stephen was essentially a 
specialist. He was the apostle of the 
eighteenth century, saturated with its 
intellectual clarity and its contempt of 
fanaticism and enthusiasm, and sharing 
in its limitations and its prosaic ideals. 
In his own field, Stephen was all that 
We need as an interpreter, judge, and 
stimulus. He never pretended to be 
an all-round critic, or a guide to gen- 
eral literature, much less to the history 
of thought as a whole. His strength 
lay in his concentration on his own 
field—his strength, and to some extent 
also, his weakness. He very rarely 
strayed outside the area of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the first half of the 
nineteenth century. And he almost 
never strayed off the field of English 
literature and English thought. We 
have learned nothing from him of 
French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
literature—much less of Greek and 
Roman poetry. We do not recall any 
estimate of Dante, Ariosto, Boccaccio, 
Rabelais, Corneille, Moliére, Voltaire, 
Cervantes, Calderon, Goethe, or Less- 
ing—nor of Homer, Aschylus, Lucre- 
tius or Virgil. We do not find that he 
ever studied the Middle Ages, the de- 
velopment of the Catholic Church, or 
the modern spiritual and religious re- 
nascence. Had he done this he would 
have given us another series of mas- 
terly studies; but we might have lost 
the Leslie Stephen whom we knew 
(whom the reading world will long con- 
tinue to know and honor)—as the stand- 
ard authority upon one of the most 
fruitful epochs of English letters. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE WINDS. 


Blow from the North, oh wind! 
And drive the gray mist, gaoler of the morn, 
From the long edge, where graves and grass-grown rings 
From immemorial times to times unborn 
Speak of the passing of the strength of kings. 
But of the strength and mastery of thy gale, 
A salt air whitening with the whirl of wings 
A long wave shattered on a shore forlorn, 
Speak thou to me, a prisoner of the dale. 
Blow from the North, oh wind! 


PEP te et 


Is this thy North, oh wind? 
The rim of Greenland melts; the dark cliff lies 
Clear to the foam; from every harbor-mouth, 
Like Vikings on unquestioned enterprise, 
The icebergs sail to the ascendant South, 
Till the Atlantic, spreading all her bounds, 
Claims them, and tides that know not any drouth, 
Nor dust, nor weariness of land, arise 
And seek the glad shore through the gleaming sounds. 
Is this thy North, oh wind? 


ee 


Biow from the North, oh wind! 
The cloud-gap broadens; from a sky of steel 
The sun, as one ascetic and remote, 
Greets the pale waters; ebb and flow reveal 
No change on that low strand. Though there should float 
From Meme! to Liibeck lost argosies, 
Thrusting the Hansa challenge in the throat 
Of Dane and Emperor, what voice shall peal 
To-day from towers that front the German seas? 
This is thy North, oh wind! 


This is thy North, oh wind! 
The league-long sand-dunes and encumbering isles, 
The forest echoing to each bough that swings, 
Then the red gates and panoply of tiles 
On some free town that was, when Prussia’s wings 
Lay yet untledged which now lie far unfurled; 
And the great plain, of vast imaginings, 
Where night and day along the fenceless miles 
The white-capped Cossack keeps an unborn world. 
This is thy North, oh wind! 
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Blow from the South, oh wind! 
And .n a sudden waft of wantonness 
Lay the wdrm earth bare to the stars that burn 
More bright for triumph of this brief access, 
Till the first ripple of the sun’s return 
Breaks, and against the golden margin, made 
Of each day’s hope, our keener eyes discern 
; Under white walls the blue sea motionless 
f In the salt harbors of a lost crusade. 
' Blow from the South, oh wind! 


Blow from the South, oh wind! 

This is not dead that was for us alive. 

When we within the womb of passionless years 

Lay voiceless. Blow, and bid some Cesar drive 

In scarlet through the gates, or those compeers 

Of Charlemagne, his deathless paladins, 

Large-hearted and intolerant of fears, 

Rise, and upon the Moslem marches strive 

For dreams of France. Blow, for here France begins; 
Blow from the South, oh wind! 


ce ee ee ee 


Blow from the South, oh wind! 
I see the trellis of the vineyards, where 
The snow-fed river, in its waste of stone, 
Shrinks from the sun; an almond-orchard bare 
Clings to the yellow slope; one tower alone 
Remembers old Provence. Yet, through and through 
The dusk that dreams on princes overthrown, 
A shepherd’s piping rises on still air, 
And the old world in that one note is new. 
This is thy South, oh wind! 


Blow from the north or south, or else acclaim 

On silver strings some Orient embassy, 

Or from the West breathe Connemara’s name, 

Whose outstretched arms still welcome in the sea. 
Blow from the sunrise or the sunset bars, 

Man answers to thy matchless minstrelsy, 

Man that has wrapped the earth in his heart’s flame, 
And made her paramount of all the stars. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE FORUM AND THE ARCH&- 
OLOGICAL MOVEMENT AT ROME.* 


In the first instalment of the great 
work, the “Storia degli Scavi di Roma,” 
in which Professor Lanciani has under- 
taken to record the results of his labors 
and researches for a quarter of a cen- 
dury, we are told that we must go back 
More than a thousand years to find the 
beginnings of that process of discovery 
‘mong the ruined buildings of ancient 
Rome which has gone on, almost with- 
@ut interruption, to our own days. It 
is true that in all but a fraction of this 
time the ancient sites were excavated 
simply for the sake of materials; the 
Object was spoliation, the result de- 
struction. It is not till the fifteenth 
century and the revival of classical 
studies, that we find architects and an- 
tiquaries taking note of what was being 
unearthed and destroyed, without a pro- 
test, before their eyes: it is only in 
the nineteenth century that we come to 
excavations undertaken with a scien- 
tific object. Yet what a picture does 
this long history present to us of the in- 
exhaustible fecundity in antiquities of 
the soil of Rome, and how surprising 
the fact that, after all, there was re 
served for our own day and for the last 
few years a series of discoveries per- 
haps more important than any that had 
gone before! 

The history of the systematic investi- 
gation of ancient Rome in modern 
times falls mto three periods. In the 
first and longest, which may be said, 
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roughly, to have extended from the 
Napoleonic epoch to the fall of the 
Temporal Power, though not so fruitful 
in discoveries as more recent periods, 
were laid the foundations of our pres- 
ent knowledge of the topography and 
contents of ancient Rome. It was 
marked by the creation of the German 
Archzeological Institute in 1829; by 
the publications of Fea, Canina, Nibby, 
Becker, and Burn; above all by the en- 
cyclopzedic “Beschreibung der Stadt 
Rom” of Bunsen and his colleagues. 
With the incorporation of Rome in the 
kingdom of Italy as its capital began 
an era of discovery. Even under the 
Papal régime a beginning had been 
made with the excavation of the Pala- 
tine and the Forum. But between 
1871 and 1885 immense additions were 
made to our knowledge of ancient 
Rome, partly as the result of syste- 
matic exploration of the Forum, Pala- 
tine, and other important sites, partly 
owing to the reconstruction within the 
city and its extension over districts 
where the soil had not been moved for 
centuries. With this period the name 
of Lanciani must always remain as- 
sociated, and its great monument is 
the archeological map of Rome pro- 
duced under his direction for the Acad- 
emy of the Lincei. Without pausing 
to mention the names of many other 
competent workers in the same field, we 
may say that the new movement in 
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Roman archeology produced by these 
discoveries was worthily represented 
in English by Mr. F. M. Nichols and the 
late Professor Middleton. Nor must 
we omit the colossal work for Christian 
art, Christian epigraphy, and the his- 
tory of the Catacombs, achieved by De 
Rossi, whose publications, begun in the 
last decade of the Papal régime, were 
continued all through the period we 
have just been describing. 

When the subject of ancient Rome 
was last dealt with in the pages of this 
journal,’ the hope was expressed that 
we were at the beginning of a new pe- 
riod of excavation. That hope has been 
more than fulfilled, and the last four 
years have seen a progress in the meth- 
ods and results of discovery which has 
surpassed all previous attainment. The 
watchword of this new effort was 
“Thorough.” Beginning with the Fo- 
rum, the ground, so far as possible, was 
to be explored down to the virgin soil, 
and every secret which it contained 
was to be laid bare. In this way not 
only have extensive and important 
buildings of the Imperial age been 
brought to light; we have got, almost 
for the first time, below what may be 
called the superficial ruins, to the Rome 
which was obliterated by the recon- 
structions of Augustus and his succes- 
sors, the Rome of the middle and early 
Republic, and below that again in 
places to the Rome of the Kings. The 
interest aroused by these discoveries 
has been deep and widespread. Of 
their effect on scholars it is unneces- 
sary to dilate, but it is significant that 
they have been eagerly chronicled by 
the daily press, though sometimes not 
without a touch of the marvellous and 
the romantic which subsequent knowl- 
edge has scarcely justified. The in- 


direct results have not been less strik- 

ing. The Italian national consciousness 

has been powerfully stimulated by this 

appeal to the great days of its past—a 
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welcome relief and counterpoise in a 


country saturated with ecclesiastical 
traditions. And the discoveries in the 
Forum have indirectly affected all the 
antiquities of Rome. The results may 
be seen in the measures taken for the 
preservation or restoration of the build- 
ings, or fragments of buildings, which 
have always remained above ground, 
in the activity displayed in the arrange- 
ment and improvement of the Mu- 
seums, in the renewed energy and 
friendly rivalry of the Christian arche- 
ologists and their work in the Cata- 
combs and churches. The credit of in- 
itiating this great movement belongs 
in the first instance to the Minister of 
Public Instruction in 1898, Guido Ba- 
celli. The names of the Commission 
appointed to supervise the work—Gatti, 
Lanciani, Sacconi, Huelsen—were a 
sufficient guarantee of the character 
of the enterprise; but it was scarcely 
possible for anyone to have imagined 
the importance of the results to be ob- 
tained when the actual direction of the 
excavations was placed in the hands of 
the Venetian architect Giacomo Boni, 
who added to his technical training a 
wide experience in the treatment of an- 
cient monuments. Under his master- 
ly organization, his keen insight, and 
unequalled devotion, the work of recov- 
ering the history of the Forum is being 
carried out with astonishing success. 
It need scarcely be added that the new 
movement, almost coincident with his 
accession, found a warm friend in the 
King of Italy, who to historical and 
archeeological attainments of a remark- 
able order unites a reputation as a nu- 
mismatist which is not the less con- 
siderable because he is also the ener- 
getic and devoted sovereign of a young 
and progressive nation. 

Within the limits of an article like 
this, it would be impossible, even if it 
were desirable, to give a detailed ac- 
count of these discoveries, and we 
must content ourselves with noticing 
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some of the most important items in 
the mass of knowledge which the new 
excavations have placed at our dis- 
posal. The first thing to strike those 
who were accustomed to the appear- 
ance of the Forum before 1898 is the 
increase of the excavated area. It 
will be remembered that up to a few 
years ago that area was bounded on the 
north and south by public roads. These 
roads have been abolished or curtailed, 
and it was in the space thus gained 
that some of the most precious dis- 
coveries have been made. On _ the 
northern side the facades of two an- 
cient buildings, the Senate House (S. 
Adriano), and the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina (S. Lorenzo in Miranda), 
have always marked the limits of the 
Forum in that direction, and, by the re- 
moval of the accumulated earth, they 
once more rise up clear from the an- 
cient level. But between them the 
buried site of the Basilica Amilia had 
become covered with modern houses, 
and these it was necessary to acquire— 
a heavy addition to the cost of the ex- 
cavations, already considerable for a 
country like Italy with many claims 
on its revenue, and comparatively small 
resources. We may be glad to think 
it was the generosity of an English- 
man, Mr. Lionel Phillips, which came 
to the rescue and presented the site to 
the Italian authorities. On the south- 
ern side of the Forum a difficulty of 
another kind confronted the explorers. 
Partly from inference, partly from the 
evidence of older excavations, it was 
probable that the site occupied by the 
church of S. Maria Liberatrice and its 
surroundings concealed remains of 
great importance. The church was not 
parochial, and its date could not be 
earried back beyond the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Still it was a church, and the 
susceptibilities of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities had to be considered. TFor- 


tunately these were overcome without 
great difficulty, and it is satisfactory to 
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reflect that not only did the subse- 
quent discoveries equal and even sur- 
pass every expectation, but that noth- 
ing has come to ligkt which would give 
to the vanished church a greater arche- 
ological interest or a longer ecclesias- 
tical pedigree than had been supposed. 

When we turn to glance at the re- 
sults which have been obtained from 
these changes we may begin by observ- 
ing that perhaps the most striking gen- 
eral idea gained from the excavations 
is the conception of the original orien- 
tation of the Forum. The Forum, as 
we know it, is an area of irregular 
shape, but it is none the less evident 
that an attempt has been made to give 
it an air of symmetry and uniformity. 
At the western end the Tabularium 
with the temples and the Rostra below 
it, confronted the temple of Julius Czx- 
sar, at the opposite extremity; just as 
on the south the Basilica Julia, precise- 
ly aligned with the temple of Castor, 
formed a pendant to the Basilica AZmi- 
lia and the Curia on the north. This 
regulation of the Forum was the work 
of the age of Augustus though there can 
be little doubt that its lines were deter- 
mined by the Tabularium erected some 
thirty years before the death of Julius 
Ceesar. To achieve it, ideas of archi- 
tectural symmetry carried the day, 
especially in the case of the Curia and 
the Rostra, over the old augural rules 
for the orientation of temples, to which 
category those buildings technically be- 
longed. The evidence for their old 
orientation, approximately due north 
and south, and therefore at an oblique 
angle to the lines of the Imperial Fo- 
rum, the significance of which had al- 
ready been perceived by Huelsen, has 
been notably increased by the present 
excavations. It may be seen in the 
pavement of various republican periods 
unearthed in and near the Comitium, 
the enclosed space in front of the Sen- 
ate House; and a similar tale is told by 
part of the archaic structures covered 
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by the Black Stone, to which we shall 
refer presently. We must, in fact, 
conceive a time when the speakers on 
the Rostra with the Senate House be- 
hind them, faced the northern angle of 
the Palatine Hill, and not, as in later 
times, the temple of Ceesar. There is 
no reason to suppose that the line of 
the northern side of the Forum has 
been substantially altered, and of the 
original arrangements on the south we 
have at present no evidence. But if 
we are to follow out the lines of the 
Regia, of the original House of Vestals, 
and of the newly discovered shrine of 
Juturna, which, perhaps fromits small 
size, has escaped the shifting necessary 
in the case of larger buildings, we 
might suppose that the eastern end of 
the Forum corresponded to the angle 
of the old Curia and Comitium, and 
that the temple of Castor was orien- 
tated in a similar manner. 

One other observation of a general 
character is suggested by these excava- 
tions. We have already alluded to the 
wholesale spoliation of the ruins which 
took place, especially in the great build- 
ing epoch of the Cinquecento. Profes- 
sor Lanciani, who has made the subject 
his own, had already warned us 
what we must expect. But to realize 
the way in which the great remains of 
classical times were plundered to build 
the palaces and churches—and how in- 
satiable in the way of materials the 
colossal fabric of St. Peter’s must have 
been!—one must see the buildings which 
have been uncovered reduced to mere 
foundations, the cavities from which 
the vast blocks of travertine have been 
extracted, the marble of pavement and 
wall and column only left because it 
was too shattered to be worth removal. 
The state in which the Basilica ASmilia 
was discovered gives us little hope of 
finding more than the leavings when 
the removal of the Villa Mills once 
more reveals the site of the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine. There is one 
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consolation in face of these irreparable 
depredations: they were generally con- 
fined to the buildings of the Imperial 
epoch of which the remains are abun- 
dant and our knowledge considerable. 
They seldom interfered with the older 
strata; and it is just among the re- 
mains of primitive and prehistoric 
Rome, where our knowledge was most 
deficient, that we can reckon some of 
the greatest gains from the new dis- 
coveries. 

Among these primitive remains, to 
which we may now turn our attention, 
first in order of time, and perhaps of his- 
torical importance, comes the prehistoric 
cemetery brought to light at the east- 
ern end of the facade of the temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina. Whatever 
its precise date, it must belong to a 
time when what we know as the Fo- 
rum and the Via Sacra were outside the 
walls of the town which the occupants 
of the graves had once inhabited, pre- 
sumably that city of the Palatine Hill 
the walls of which have in part sur- 
vived to this day, identified by a con- 
stant tradition with the foundation of 
Romulus. How much of the ceme- 
tery was destroyed by the surrounding 
temples and other buildings we shall 
never know: it is by a mere accident 
that so much has survived; but there 
is enough to show that most of the 
methods of burial known to primitive 
Latium were practised here, in other 
words that the interments cover a con- 
siderable time, and exhibit a regular 
course of development. The oldest 
are undoubtedly those in which the 
body was cremated before the ashes 
were consigned to an urn. These re- 
ceptacles were either the well-known 
hut-urns—a fact which directly con- 
nects the Roman cemetery with the 
primitive Latin civilization of the Al- 
ban Hills, or later modifications of these 
in which only the characteristic roof 
survives serving as the lid of a jar, 
finally becoming pots of the ordinary 
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forms, generally enclosed with other 
remains in a larger dolium. Ata later 
period, and, perhaps, as has been sug- 
gested, as a result of contact with the 
Etruscans beyond the Tiber, inhuma- 
tion was practised, and here again the 
rude tufa tombs may be brought into 
connection with the epoch of the early 
necropolis on the Esquiline. Among 
the objects discovered is a_ vase in 
the so-called “Proto-Corinthian” style 
which would indicate that the ceme- 
tery was still in use as late as about 
700 B.C. 

To a far later stage in the growth of 
the city belong the archaic structures 
and inscription covered by the Black 
Stone. They must come from the time 
when the Forum was the centre of Ro- 
man life, and not, apparently,.from the 
earliest period in which that condition 
of things was established. Experi- 
ments made in the Comitium—and these 
remains are included in its area—have 
shown the existence of no fewer than 
twenty-three different strata, each con- 
taining characteristic remains, between 
the latest pavement and the virgin soil; 
and the level on which these structures 
are placed is not lower than about a 
third down these strata. These re- 
mains were described in this journal 
in 1900, but they have aroused so much 
interest that we may be forgiven for 
returning to the subject in order to sum 
up what is known and said about them. 
It may be convenient to remind the 
reader that early in 1899, when the 
area in front of the Curia (S. Adriano), 
i.e. the ancient Comitium, was cleared, 
one of the first things that came _ to 
light was a small space paved with 
black marble and protected on at least 
three sides by a parapet. There was 
little hesitation in identifying this with 
the “Black Stone” which, according to 
the Roman antiquaries of the Augustan 


and later ages, marked the grave of 
Romulus in the Comitium. It was 
clear that in its existing form it was of 


late date, for it was at the level of the 
most recent ancient pavement in its 
neighborhood, probably not older than 
the fourth century A.D. In order to 
ascertain what grounds there were for 
the learned or popular opinion that the 
Black Stone covered the tomb of the 
founder of the city, the ground below 
was carefully explored, and here, at the 
depth of a few feet, the remains in 
question were discovered and perma- 


nently exposed to view, the Black Stone’ 


itself being artificially supported above 
them. To the left of a spectator stand- 
ing with his back to the Curia 
was a small oblong space iined 
with tufa, and flanked by two 
moulded bases, the whole presenting 
the appearance of the foundations of a 
sacellum or shrine built against a plat- 
form of tufa blocks behind it. To the 
right stand isolated a conical pillar and 
an inscribed cippus or obelisk, both 
truncated by some act of destruction. 
They stood beside another platform of 
masonry which rises beyond them, ap- 
parently approached by steps. The 
whole series had been buried in an ar- 
tificial stratum of débris which con- 
tained the remains of sacrifices, votive 
objects, fragments of bronze and of 
early pottery, some of it Greek, and 
small pieces of marble both of the 
white and colored varieties. Accord- 
ing to the most trustworthy accounts 
the various objects range in date from 
the seventh to the first century before 
Christ, and they were found intermin- 
gled and not in strata corresponding 
to their age. In other words the whole 
mass was probably brought from else- 
where to be used in this manner when, 
in some re-arrangement of the Forum, 
the archaic structures were finally con- 
cealed from view. 

There can be little doubt that the 
shrine now discovered is what the Ro- 
mans understood by the tomb of Romu- 
lus. Whether Varro and his contem- 
poraries had actually seen the objects 
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may be doubtful, but the memory of 
them was sufficiently fresh to preserve 
such a detail as that the grave was 
marked by two lions “like those which 
may be seen on tombs,” alluding no 
doubt to remains of Etruscan art. It 
would certainly have been more satis- 
factory to have discovered some frag- 
ments of the lions, and it must be re- 
membered that another of the Augus- 
tan antiquaries, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, speaks of only one lion; still, we 
may regard it as not improbable that 
two lions reposed on the moulded bases 
which form the sides of the shrine. 
When we come to ask, was this a 
“Heroon” erected under the influence 
of Greek ideas for the worship of the 
traditional founder of the city, or was 
its connection with him a piece of folk- 


lore having its origin perhaps in a 
misunderstanding of some word 
of the archaic inscription hard 


by, already an unknown tongue for all 
but philologists?—and it is suggestive 
that, as we learn from one of our au- 
thorities, there were rival traditions 
which substituted Faustulus or Hostus 
Hostilius for Romulus—in face of ques- 
tions like these we are reduced to mere 
conjecture, and may therefore hesitate 
to be 

Not 


more precise. 

less uncertainty confronts us 
when we turn to examine the other 
group of objects, the inscribed pillar, 
the column or cone, and the platform 
approached by steps. They do not ap- 
pear to have any direct connection with 
the shrine. While the Black Stone 
itself is orientated on the lines of the 
Senate House and Comitium of later 
times, the structures which it covers 
agree generally, as might be expected, 
with what we have described above as 
the old orientation of the Forum. But 
while they both follow this general di- 
rection, the two groups are not set on 
exactly the same lines; and it is notice- 
able that the platform with which the 
inscribed pillar is apparently struc- 
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turally connected lies almost precisely 


north and south. This suggests a pos- 
sible explanation. One thing that our 
ancient authorities tell us about the 
tomb of Romulus is that it was by the 
Rostra. Now the Rostra was a tem- 
plum, orientated to the four points of 
the compass, as we should say; and it 
does not appear an excessive piece of 
credulity to identify it with the remains 
of the platform approached by steps, 
of which we have spoken. If it be so, 
we need hardly pause to observe that, 
of all the monuments of Republican 
Rome, the Rostra was perhaps the most 
interesting from its associations. 

There remains the inscription on the 
pillar, and its interpretation. The let- 
ters are almost as fresh as the day 
they were cut, and they belong to the 
Greek alphabet of the Chalcidian col- 
onies in Italy, which was the source of 
Roman as of Etruscan writing. Nor 
do the words, when they are complete, 
present excessive difficulties of inter- 
pretation: the Latin may be archaic, but 
it is recognizable. But the lines run, 
as the Greeks would say, boustrophedon, 
i. e. from right to left, and then back 
again from left to right; and as at least 
one half, possibly two-thirds or more, 
of the pillar has been destroyed, the 
result is that only a word or two at the 
beginning or end of the lines has been 
preserved. Now if we were dealing 
with an inscription of classical times 
our knowledge of Roman epigraphic 
formulz is such that it would be by 
ho means impossible to restore the 
sense, if not every detail, of even so 
fragmentary a record as this. But 
here we have to do with one of the 
three oldest pieces of Latin writing in 
existence, and the material for com- 
parison provided by the other two (we 
refer to the inscriptions on the vase of 
Duenos and the fibula from Palestrina) 
is insufficient to give us any help. Un- 
der these circumstances can we do 
more for the present than agree with 
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Dr. Huelsen, who has as much right 
as any one to speak on such a subject, 
that restoration of the text is impossi- 
ble, and that we must guess at the 
meaning as best we can from the few 
isolated words which are certain? Not 
far different is the conclusion of the 
greatest of living Italian philologists, 
Domenico Comparetti, though he would 
endeavor to be more precise and com- 
plete in his interpretation. Leaving 
aside, then, various ingenious or fanci- 
ful attempts at reconstruction where 
reconstruction is impossible, we 
content ourselves with noting the 
points which are certain. The in- 
scription appears to open with a gen- 
eral prohibition accompanied by a sanc- 
tion. “Whoever does so and so, let 
him be accursed” (i.e. devoted, sacer). 
Then follows a statement in which the 
rex and the kalator are mentioned, but 
there is no context to show whether 
the sovereign of the regal period or the 
rex sacrificulus, the priest-king of the 
Republic is meant. In one of his last 
utterances the illustrious Mommsen in- 
clined to the former alternative.*? On 
the other hand, we know that the 
priest-king, attended of course by his 
minister or calator, appeared on certain 
days in the Comitium to perform re- 
ligious rites, notably on February 24, 
when the regifugium was commemo- 
rated. Taking into consideration the 
position of the cippus within the Comit- 
jum, turned perhaps so that its first 
words met the eye of one ascending 
the platform which is presumably the 
Rostra, if we were to hazard a conjec- 
ture, or rather to select the most rea- 
sonable among the various conjectures 
which have been made, we should say 
that it was not unlikely that the in- 
scription contained directions for pro- 
tecting the sanctity of the Comitium, or 
of the Rostra, with a special reference 
(perhaps in the nature of exception) to 
the visits of the Rex Sacrorum. With 


2 Hermes, xxxviii. (1903), p. 153. 


this, little as it may be, we must for 
the present be content. 

One more question remains to be 
touched upon before we leave these 
monuments, and that is the date of 
their destruction, solemn burial, and 
final disappearance. That we have be- 
fore us an example of the havoc 
wrought by the Gauls when Rome was 
at their mercy in 390 B.C. is a view 
which is picturesque and therefore 
popular, but there is much to be said 
against it. Especially when we con- 
sider the late date of part of the débris 
used for the burial, it seems more prob- 
able that the monuments, perhaps 
protected by a retaining wall as 
the levels were raised all round 
them, remained visible till they were 
damaged in one of the political upheav- 
als which marked the last century 
of the Republic; and that, perhaps in 
the course of the great structural 
alterations in the Forum under Augus- 
tus, of which the most significant was 
the transference of the Rostra from its 
old religious site on the edge of the 
Comitium to a new position in which it 
dominated the Forum, these relics of 
antiquity were not removed, but buried 
beneath the new pavement. Whether 
anything indicated their position we 
cannot tell. The Black Stone, as we 
have noticed, is at the level of the 
latest paving of the Forum area which 
belongs to ancient times, probably to 
the beginning of the fourth century 
A.D. It is possible that the black mar- 
ble slabs are much older, and have sim- 
ply been raised with every alteration 
of the Forum level. But it is an inter- 
esting and likely conjecture of Dr. 
Huelsen’s that we have here another 
instance of the zeal shown by Maxen- 
tius, the champion of Paganism, in en- 
deavoring to infuse new life into the 
ancient national cults, and particularly 
that of the Founder of Rome, whose 
name he conferred upon his own son. 
Hard by in the Comitium area a pedes- 




















tal has been discovered which, as the 
inscription tells us, bore the figures of 
Mars and the twins his offspring, dedi- 
cated by Maxentius on April 21, the 
traditional anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the city. What more natural 
than that he should renew in visible 
form the Black Stone recorded by 
learned writers, and perhaps never en- 
tirely forgotten? It is easy to under- 
stand how, under such circumstances, 
when the objects had been long invis- 
ible, the Black Stone only approximate- 
ly indicates their position, and is set 
on the lines of the Imperial Curia and 
Comitium, and not on those of the 
monuments themselves. 

We cannot linger over the other finds 
in this quarter of the Forum—the so- 
called Rostra of Julius Ceesar, perhaps 
only the substructure of the road to 
the Capitol, or the primitive altar iden- 
tified with more probability as the Vol- 
canal. We will only remark in pass- 
ing that there are hopes of clearing out 
S. Adriano to the level of its original 
pavement, so that we should be able 
to tread the floor of the last home of 
the Roman Senate. And the Basilica 
AMmilia need not detain us long. Since 
its remains were first described in this 
journal the excavation has been prac- 
tically completed, but it adds little to 
our knowledge of the building. More 
interesting perhaps is the discovery be- 
neath it of the lowest, and therefore 
presumably the oldest, of the great 
sewers which converged in and crossed 
the Forum on their way to the 
Tiber. 

This then should be the Cloaca Max- 
ima,-.and a street shrine above it in 
front of the Basilica perhaps marks the 
cult of Venus Cloacina. Among our 
disappointments we must reckon that 
at present no trace of the temple of 
Janus has been discovered. On the 
other hand, in the centre of the Forum, 
we have recovered the base of the col- 
ossal statue of Domitian, so elaborately 
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described in the opening poem of the 
“Silve”’ of Statius. 

Comparable in interest to the discov- 
eries in the Comitium is the group of 
monuments which have been revealed 
at the opposite angle of the Forum. 
Here not only have the temple of Cas- 
tor, and the vast structure dedicated 
to the worship of Augustus and his 
successors, been completely cleared and 
isolated, but the remova! of the church 
of S. Maria Liberatrice has for the first 
time laid bare everything between the 
Forum and the Palatine. This im- 
mense undertaking has given us in the 
Fountain of Juturna the most pictu- 
resque of all the discoveries, with its 
marble-lined basin still fed to some ex- 
tent by the ancient springs, lying in the 
shadow of the three surviving columns 
of the temple of Castor, just in the 
position in which it is marked on a 
fragment of the ancient marble plan 
of Rome. Picture after picture is 
called up by the scene and its surround- 
ings: the spring used by the dwellers 
in the Palatine City, and dedicated by 
them to the old Italian water-goddess, 
with a shrine hard by which still pre- 
serves, in a comparatively recent form, 
its primitive orientation; the legends 
which connect it with the battle of 
Lake Regillus and the early indepen- 
dence of the infant Republic, commem- 
orated when the fountain was recon- 
structed on the lines of the Augustan 
Forum by a group of the divine twins 
standing by their horses in its midst, 
now become the centre of a group of 
shrines; and then the day when, the 
old beliefs being dead, Christian icono- 
clasts hurled the images from the ped- 
estals, and tumbled altars and horse- 
men alike into the basin. Not less 
enlightening for the history of Rome 
is the building which rises beyond. 
Here, wedged in between the cliff of 
the Palatine and the towering back 
wall of the temple of Augustus which 
rivals it in height, we find a great hall, 
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and beyond it an atrium with rooms 
opening from it; the elements, in fact, 
of the plan of a Roman house, but on 
a grand scale. It has had a curious 
history. These structures date from 
the last decades of the first century 
A.D., but they doubtless replaced others 
of similar character, perhaps destroyed 
in the fire under Nero. In fact, below 
the floor of the entrance hall has been 
found a great tank, once lined with 
marble, perhaps the impluvium of some 
palatial residence. When we remem- 
ber the story that Caligula extended 
his palace as far as the Forum, and 
connected it with the temple of Castor, 
the idea suggests itself that this may 
be part of his plan. The means of 
communication between the Palatine 
and the heart of Rome were in fact in- 
adequate. Apart from the narrow 
flight of steps coming down from the 
northern angle to the temple of Vesta, 
the only approach was by way of the 
Via Sacra and the Arch of Titus. To 
create a palace-entrance on the level 
of the Forum would be an obvious con- 
venience, and the only point where this 
could be done is in the space behind 
the temple of Castor. This may well 
have been the intention when the build- 
ings were reconstructed under Domi- 
tian. On the one side they communi- 
cated with the temple of the Imperial 
cult; on the other, by a covered ascent 
.of easy gradients with the palaces on 
the hili above. An explanation of a 
different kind comes to us recommended 
by the learning and sagacity of Dr. 
Huelsen. But in this case he hardly 
persuades us to recognize in a building 
of this character the library attached, 
according to an ancient authority, to 
the temple of Augustus. It is as likely 
that the temple referred to was a dif- 
ferent one, and on the Palatine. We 


must hope that the promised excava- 
tions on the site of the Villa Mills will 
restore to us at least the plan of the 
famous library connected with the tem- 
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ple of Apollo. At present our knowl- 
edge of Roman libraries fs too slight to 
be of much avail in the case before us. 
We are on surer ground when we see in 
some part of this building, or perhaps 
in the portico which runs along its 
northern face, the repository of the 
diplomas of Roman citizenship granted 
to soldiers on their discharge. These 
documents, which are not uncommon, 
are certified copies of the originals “at 
Rome behind the temple of Augustus 
at (or by) the shrine of Minerva”—so 
the formula runs. If we could recog- 
nize the latter in the small temple-like 
structure immediately to the left of 
the entrance, converted in post-classi- 
cal times into the Church of the Forty 
Martyrs, we might amuse ourselves 
with the fancy that we had found an- 
other of those curious cases of contin- 
uity between the Pagan and Christian 
associations of a building, and that the 
legend and pictured forms of the mar- 
tyred legionaries of Sebaste were pecu- 
liarly appropriate to a spot which was 
perhaps, even in Christian times, full 
of memorials of the army. 

However these things may be, in the 
days when the Emperors no longer 
lived in Rome, and the pagan world 
was dying or dead, the great vestibule 
and atrium, which we have described, 
became a church—the earliest instance, 
no doubt, of such a conversion of an 
ancient building in the heart of the 
city: a fact which is emphasized by its 
name, S. Maria Antiqua—Old St. 
Mary’s. The date of its foundation 
nust remain uncertain; it is in the By- 
zantine age that it first comes to our 
notice, and it is as a Romano-Byzantine 
ehurch, with its decorative scheme 
fairly preserved, that it appeals to our 
interest. It was a rare chance which 
has enabled us to see the wall-paint- 
ings and internal arrangements of @ 
church of the eighth century. From 
their very continuity of use no build- 
ings have suffered more than the Ro- 





























man churches; and it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that we know far more 
of the contents and decorations of an- 
cient temples than of the outward ap- 
pearance and characteristic art of the 
churches in the early medizeval period. 
In the case of 8. Maria Antiqua change 
was arrested by a catastrophe which 
buried the church out of sight before 
the middle of the ninth century. If 
its life was short, there was time for 
it to receive, in parts, three and even 
four new schemes of decoration—each 
in turn taking the place of that which 
it concealed. The most Important of 
these restorations was that carried out 
in the early years of the eighth century 
by Pope John VII who had special ties 
connecting him with the church. But 
it is little short of a revelation to find, in 
what we are accustomed to regard as the 
darkest of the dark ages at Rome, such 
artistic activity in a church of the sec- 
ond or third rank. It would be im- 
possible here to dwell upon _ these 
paintings, which are fully described and 
explained in the volume of papers of 
the British School at Rome which we 
have placed at the head of this article. 
It is rather for the history of art, and 
not as works of art, that they are valu- 
able, belonging as they do to a time 
when our evidence is most scanty. In 
date, as in style, they are separated by 
centuries from the dawa of the Italian 
art which we know. They are rather 
echoes of the past than a presage of 
the future. 

Not the least curious and suggestive 
thing about this church are the burials 
crowded within its walls. It was a 
strange sight when the removal of the 
floor of the entrance hall in 1901 re- 
vealed the interior of the impluvium 
which we described completely filled 
with brick graves. Other, and perhaps 
more distinguished, persons reposed in 
sculptured marble sarcophagi pilfered 
from the villas or mausoleums of the 
Campagna. Others, again, lay in niches 
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the 
It is a far 
cry from the prehistoric cemetery of 
the Via Sacra to the Byzantine graves 


hollowed out of the walls like 


loculi of the Catacombs. 


in 8. Maria Antiqua; from the days 
when the Forum was not yet to the 
days when the death of the old world 
for the first time made burials possible 
within the city. But we shall do well 
to think of them together in spite of 
the thousand years and more which 
lie between, for so we shall realize the 
wonderful continuity of life in Rome, 
as well as the profound changes of 
thought, and custom, and belief, in- 
volving the very essence and character 
of a race, which it has survived. 

At the beginning of this article we 
suggested that the enthusiasm and in- 
terest aroused by the discoveries in the 
Forum had stimulated other depart- 
ments of antiquities in Rome. We 
must glance at these before concluding. 
First come the museums, The Roman 
collections of classical antiquities were 
unrivalled for the abundance and va- 
riety of the materials which they pro- 
vided for the connoisseur and the stu- 
dent; yet, in the period with which we 
are dealing, their wealth has been 
largely increased. Not to speak of the 
treasures which the soil of Rome and 
Italy is constantly yielding up, the pur- 
chase by the State of the Ludovisi col- 
lection has enriched the National Mu- 
seum in the Baths of Diocletian with 
many interesting specimens of ancient 
art and a few masterpieces. The Bor- 
ghese marbles have been acquired in 
the same manner, though their impor- 
tance is perhaps less than that of the 
pictures from the same _ collection, 
which are also now public property. 
The Municipal Museum in the Palace 
of the Conservatori on the Capitol has 
been reconstructed and rearranged so 
as to exhibit in their local connection 
the works of art which adorned the 
gardens of the Roman nobles on the 
Esquiline in the golden age of the Em- 
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pire. Not less interesting is the partial 
reconstruction of the ancient marble 
plan of Rome, all recognizable frag- 
ments of which have been set in their 
relative position on a blank wall in the 
garden, so that we see them as they 
were intended to be seen. We need 
hardly add that the restoration is main- 
ly due to Professor Lanciani, and we 
can only hope that the further search 
which we believe is to be made will 
largely increase the number of frag- 
ments, and enable him still further to 
make intelligible this unique and pre- 
cious monument of Imperial Rome. 
The Vatican Museum, the largest of all, 
has not the same means or motives for 
increase as the State collections, but 
here too the archzeological movement 
of the time is leaving its mark in the 
shape of the first complete and scien- 
tific catalogue of the contents of the 
galleries, produced in a worthy form 
under the auspices of the Imperial 
German Archzological Institute. Nor 
is it only the growth and.improvement 
of the existing museums which we 
have to chronicle; new ones are being 
created. The convent buildings at- 
tached to S. Francesca Romana and its 
charming cloister have been converted 
into a museum in which the minor ob- 
jects found in the Forum, everything 
in fact which it is impossible to replace 
in its original position, will be exhibited 
in appropriate and convenient surround- 
ings. 

Nor must we omit to notice the 
important collection, mainly of Greek 
marbles, formed by Senator Barracco, 
and generously presented by him to the 
city. Peculiarly valuable as represent- 
ing types of art in which the Roman 
galleries are not rich, it will be worth- 
ily housed in the building which is be- 
ing erected for it in the Corso Vittorio 
Emmanuele. But there are not a few 


who will miss the genial personality of 
the founder which, for those who were 
privileged to enjoy it, made a visit to 


his treasures doubly attractive. It is 
as yet too soon to say what will be the 
destination of the sculptures of the 
Altar of Peace which are in course of 
being recovered from their buried site 
beneath the Palazzo Fiano on the 
Corso. But there can be but little 
doubt that they will be once more re- 
united to the fragments already in the 
State collections, and it is not perhaps 
too much to hope that, of the pieces in 
other hands, at least those which have 
never left Rome will go to join them. 
Then it will be possible to enjoy and 
study in its completeness a monument 
which was the masterpiece of Roman 
art in the Augustan age. 

Christian antiquities occupy a large 
and increasing place in Roman archee- 
ology and here again activity, emanat- 
ing generally from ecclesiastical 
sources, meets us on every hand. Par- 
allel to the discovery of S. Maria An- 
tiqua has been the scientific exploration 
and restoration of S. Saba on the Aven- 
tine, where the remains of the earlier 
church, destroyed in 1084, have been re- 
vealed, with wall-paintings of the same 
epoch as those in 8. Maria, and in part, 
perhaps, by the same hands. The ex- 
ploration of the Catacombs is being 
vigorously pursued by the Commission 
which, under papal auspices, carries on 
the work of De Rossi, and important 
discoveries are rewarding Professor 
Marucchi and his colleagues. The com- 
pletion of De Rossi’s great work “Roma 
Sotteranea,” suspended since his death 
in 1894, has been taken in hand, and a 
new volume is shortly to appear. Not 
less remarkable is the splendid supple- 
mentary volume dealing with the art of 
the Catacombs, compiled by Mgr. Wil- 
pert, where, often for the first time, 
the paintings have been adequately and 
accurately reproduced, and the mate- 
rial thereby provided on which their 
eorrect interpretation may be based. 
The importance of such a work for the 
history, not only of Christian art, but 
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also of early Christian ideas, will read- 
ily be acknowledged. 

It is in the midst of these manifold 
activities that a British School has at 
length been planted in Rome to enable 
students from the British Empire to 
come within the range of this move- 
ment and to take their part in the sci- 
entific work which is in progress in all 
departments of historical knowledge. 
That work is educational in the highest 
degree, and it is at the same time con- 
structive. Its value was long ago per- 
ceived by the foreign nations which 
have their schools and institutes in 
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Rome, not left to private initiative, but 
subsidized by the State. We do not 
say that that would be a desirable or 
possible condition of things for us, 
but, all the more, it behooves those who 
believe in the reality and vitality of 
classical and historical studies to see 
that this enterprise does not fail for 
want of adequate support. This is not 
the day when we can afford to restrict 
our culture, and in the expansion of 
knowledge we must take our proper 
place among the competitors of the 
civilized world. 





THE WANDERING POPULATION OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


Almost from my infancy the wander- 
ing population of our country has had 
a strong fascination for me, and yet 
at the outset of this account of my 
knowledge of it, I must disclaim all 
statistical or what one might call sci- 
entific acquaintance with it. What 
the number of our tinker tribes may 
be, what are their habits and customs 
and resources once they pass the boun- 
daries of our own parish, I know not, 
nor can I claim an intimate and Borro- 
vian acquaintance with them even 
within these bounds. Yet all my life 
they have been more or less familiar 
to me—coming and going—passing and 
repassing—some crossing our hills but 
once, and others returning, like the mi- 
gratory birds, with different seasons of 
the year. To us—the children of a re- 
mote. and isolated hollow whose hori- 
zoh was bounded on one side by the sea 
and on each of the other airts by the 
great Bens—they were the first sign 
and symbol of the vast moving hurry- 
ing world outside. They imaged to us 
restlessness and change—those strange 
wild people, who spoke to us to-day 





and were gone to-morrow—who did not 
care to linger under the shadows of our 
eternal hills or within sound of our 
unchanging Atlantic, but must be on 
and away before we realized who they 
were and what they had come for. All 
other faces we saw in childhood were 
staid, kind, home-like faces, with noth- 
ing unknown or mysterious behind 
them; these were odd and unusual, 
with a meaning in them we could not 
read, and a life behind them we did not 
know—they were the faces of wander- 
ers, coming we knew not whence, and 
returning we knew not whither. Some 
were hawkers—men of all nations and 
languages—Jews, Russians, French- 
men, bending under the weight of the 
boxes on their backs; some were tink- 
ers riding in painted carts, with their 
tins glistening in the sun and their 
tents piled up beside them; some were 
tramps, more ragged and forlorn and 
evil-looking than the others—fearsome 
people, who might be thieves or mur- 
derers for aught we knew; and some of 
whom, we were told, carried a hint of 
such a character in their closely 
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cropped heads—it being hardly likely 
that they had patronized the barber 
from mere dandyism. They brought 
us the first dark whisper of crime, and 
I well remember the thrill of horror 
with which we heard that one of them 
had taken up his quarters in a wood 
not far away, and several times after 
night-fall had leapt over the stone dyke 
that divided it from the highroad and, 
pistol in hand after the most approved 
manner of the highwayman, had de- 
manded of the solitary wayfarer re- 
turning from the village “his money or 
his life.’ He inhabited the wood for 
a week. and then was gone; but for 
months afterwards as we passed along 
that road in the evening, and heard the 
river sounding through the trees and the 
owls crying in the gloom, we pressed 
closer to the grown-up people, thinking 
the robber might still be lurking there. 
When at last we were convinced that 
the wood was free of him, it seemed to 
us that he had gone to join that con- 
tinuous procession of wanderers who, 
never resting, some riding, some walk- 
ing, tinkers, tramps, hawkers, convicts, 
were for ever coming and going be- 
tween the world and us, for ever travel- 
ling up and down on what was to us 
the Great South Road. 

As we grew older we began to distin- 
guish among these travellers and to 
know who were to be feared and who 
were harmless and even friendly. There 
was “The Pole,” Prince of Wanderers 
—delight of our childish imaginations, 
who belonged indeed to the genus 
tramp, and yet was surely not a tramp 
in reality, but a very splendid sort of 
foreign gentleman, who had fallen on 
evil days. We saw him first on an au- 
tumn night of storm and rain, when he 
came knocking at our kitchen-door, 
and requesting permission to sleep in a 
little sheltered hollow in the rock near 
our garden-gate. One of the servants 


came to tell of the great big man with 
‘the fine grand manners, who was ask- 
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ing this trifling favor; and my father, 
with a bodyguard of children, went and 
interviewed him. We saw a magnifi- 
cently built man, with kind blue eyes, 
a brown beard, and remarkably grand 
foreign manners. His clothes, though 
very worn and shabby, were not rag- 
ged, and he spoke in a pleasant manly 
voice, saying that he had been about to 
take up his quarters in the hollow for 
the night, when it occurred to him that 
if he gave no warning of his presence 
the servants going out early in the 
morning might be startled by seeing 
him there. Our father, after a little 
talk with him, gave him leave to sleep 
in an empty outhouse among the hay, 
and next day he sat all morning in fine 
bright sunshine on the side of a hill, 
while we children sat near him in the 
heather and watched the preparations 
he made for his breakfast. He did 
not ask for anything, but was very 
friendly and pleasant, and showed us 
the contents of his knapsack, and told 
us that he was the son of a Polish gen- 
eral who had lost all his property on 
account of a political offence. His 
brother, he said, had been assassinated 
in V—— in the public street, and he 
himself had either been tried and ban- 
ished or had been obliged to flee the 
country—I forget which. He had a 
convincing quiet way of talking, I re- 
member, and he told us that he wan- 
dered about the country all summer, 
living on a little money sent him by a 
sister—and as he talked he boiled wa- 
ter over a spirit-lamp and made himself 
a cup of Liebig for his breakfast. He 
showed us the great waterproof flannel- 
lined bag in which he rolled himself at 
night, a sketch-book, a comb, and a 
number of other little things, the last 
being not least in our eyes, as it seemed 
to us proof positive of his gentle birth— 
it was a tooth-brush! “Ah, H——,” he 
said, addressing my eldest brother by 
a foreign form of his name, and speak- 
ing with a soft unfamiliar accent, “‘you 























can go to your father at any time, but 
I cannot go to my father—I can never 


go back—till the Emperor dies.” We 
were very sorry for him, and admired 
him very much. That evening he came 
into our dining-room to worship, and 
was greatly delighted with our hymns; 
and a few days or perhaps weeks after- 
wards he came through the place again, 
and though he did not come to the 
house, he sat in our field, and 
sent one of us children to ask 
if he might have the favor of a little 
worsted to darn his stockings with— 
which homely occupation he worked at 
for the best part of a day and then de- 
parted, and we saw no more of him. 
For years, however, we looked out for 
him, half-expecting to see him return 
in circumstances of impossible gran- 
deur, with a fine carriage and horses 
and servants, to say that his troubles 
were over at last, and that his enemy 
“the Emperor” was dead. 

There were few of the tramps, how- 
ever, who left so distinct an impression 
on our minds as did “The Pole.” Most 
were drunken and degraded-looking, 
even when they had seen better days 
and were able to talk of their univer- 
sity education; and some were not only 
passively and, as one might say, “sub- 
jectively” ill-looking, but had counte- 
nances whose evil expression seemed 
to have a positive and malignant char- 


acter. The tinker tribes were very dif- 
ferent. Though not so romantic they 
were safe. They knew us and we 


knew them, and they would stop us on 
the road to inquire for “Ma,” and to 
make remarks on the weather or on our 
growth. 

There was old Black Peter, who came 
driving along in his cart once or twice 
in the year, and who was probably 
given the prefix. to his name because 
of his long sweeping black beard. He 
had an enormous fat wife, who suffered 
“from some incurable disease, and was 
never able to walk, but sat up in the 
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cart enthroned among the rattling tins, 
and must have been a weary load for 
the poor scraggy pony to drag up the 
long braes. Peter, however, seemed 
proud of her, and pleased to discourse 
of her sufferings, and she herself was 
wonderfully cheerful and good-natured, 
despite her long endurance of them. 
Some one asked her if she ever thought 
of another world, since she had found 
this so full of trouble. “Ah, well, my 
dear,” she answered cheerfully, “I lies 
here every night, and I looks up at the 
sky and I sees the stars.” No further 
confession of faith could be won from 
her. She kept returning to the stars, 
and seemed to find great pleasure in 
looking at them. This old couple had 
two daughters, who, however, were 
both married and away before my 
memory begins. One was the wife of 
a tinker, who came sometimes to the 
parish, but the other had attracted the 
notice of a lady well known for her 
benefactions to the Highlands, and by 
her she was educated and sent out to 
service in South Africa. There she 
married into a higher class than her 
own, becoming the wife of an engineer; 
but what became of her afterwards I 
do not know. These were the days of 
rapidly acquired fortunes, and she may 
now be a person of importance in the 
colony, perhaps entertaining perambu- 
lating politicians and other great peo- 
ple, and having views of her own on 
the fiscal policy. Who can tell? 
Stranger things happen every day. 
Then there was the Bagpipe Tinker— 
a musical genius, who not only per- 
formed with a good deal of spirit on 
our national musical instrument, but 
was able to make it first, and make it 
very skilfully too. Between twenty 
and thirty years ago the pipes were 
a good deal tabooed in our quarter of 
the world, so that it was a rare and 
fearful joy to hear them. At one time 
we induced our governess, a young 
English girl, to come to the tent of the 
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Bagpipe Tinker and beg him to play 
for us. She was full of curiosity 
and consented, and the maker and 
player of pipes was very good-natured, 
and indeed highly flattered, and all 
went merrily till in the middle of the 
music we espied, to our discomfiture, the 
form of the village policeman making 
for the tent, and by the sensation 
caused among the tinkers by his ap- 
pearance we saw that something was 
wrong. The swell of the pipes was 
suddenly stifled, and we went off with 
as much haste as accorded with dig- 
nity, our governess somewhat ashamed 
to have been caught listening to such 
a performer, and we, perhaps, a little 
doubtful whether we might not be ap- 
prehended—if apprehensions were the 
order of the day—as “accessories after 
the fact,” whatever that fact might turn 
out to be. We afterwards learned that it 
was nothing worse than a fight in the 
village in which the Bagpipe Tinker 
had borne a share. 

One of the tinker tribes who came 
oftenest to the parish in our childhood’s 
days was headed and presided over by 
an old patriarch, who had more educa- 
tion and intelligence than is usually 
found among those of his class. He 
dealt in horses as well as in tins, and 
generally travelled the country with a 
small cavalcade of sons and daughters 
and carts and beasts behind him. He 
could read, and was a keen admirer of 
that immortal member of his fraternity 
—John Bunyan. He was a shrewd and 
worldly old man; but amid his buying 
and selling, his bargaining and traf- 
ficking with such stores as he had of the 
wares of this world, he seemed to be 
haunted fitfully with thoughts of the 
next. The allegorical images of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” were familiar to 
him—the City of Destruction, the 
Wrath to Come, the Man with the Bur- 
den on his Back—but they had, alas! 
no deeper effect on him than to trouble 
occasionally the surface of his mind. 


I remember the awe with which we 
children heard how one cold and stormy 
night he and his cavalcade halted on 
the borders of a peat-moor about twen- 
ty miles distant from us, and how he 
was there suddenly taken with his 
death-sickness, and fell into great dis- 
tress of mind. The family sent in 
haste for the minister; but he, poor 
man, was himself slowly dying of a 
chest complaint, and not knowing how 
urgent was the call, and dreading the 
chill air of such a night, he sent back 
the messenger to say he would come 
in the morning. But the morning was 
too late, for the old tinker died that 
night, and the manner of his death be- 
ing dark and gloomy, greatly affected 
his family. Perhaps it was in part 
owing to their memory of it that two 
of his daughters set themselves to learn 
to read the Book which has been 
above all else the consolation of the 
dying, and came diligently for years, 
each time they returned to the parish, 
to the old house in the hollow, to spell 
out words slowly and laboriously in 
the sacred volume, till at last they suc- 
ceeded so well that they could read it 
fluently, and each time they came 
would take away old books and maga- 
zines to read in the tent. They have 
risen in the world since these days, for 
an aunt—and a_ miserable-looking old 
tinker woman she was—died some years 
ago and left several hundreds of pounds 
tied up in a stocking-foot, which quite 
set up the whole family, so that they 
discarded tin-making, and have now 
much more attractive wares to sell. 
Our early memories of the wandering 
tribes are not all sombre ones, however. 
Some individuals of them seemed to 
be always smiling, and I remember how 
one of the most sordid and sunken-look- 
ing families of them was once visited 
by a cousin who seemed the very em- 
bodiment of mirth. She was a gay, 
sparkling, surprising-looking cousin, 
and we used often to observe her as she 
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passed, with her brightly colored 
clothes, her infectious laughter, and 
her handsome appearance. Her ragged 
grimy relatives appeared inordinately 
proud of her, and in truth she seemed 
a bird of very fine plumage among 
them, for she wore a watch and chain, 
and, if my memory serves me, a brooch 
and a ring as well. As she went about 
the parish with one of her girl-cousins 
selling tins, she announced with broad 
grins that she had come on her visit 
with the intention of marrying one of 
the tribe—the eldest son of the family. 
As time went on, however, she proved 
a born coquette. “Barkis” was will- 
ing, but the moods of “the cousin” 
changed with each new day; and as 
she went about she took the whole 
neighborhood into her confidence re- 
garding the fluctuations of her mind, 
until no one knew what to believe. She 
was already married, was about to be 
married, and never had intended to be 
be married, according as the fancy 
struck her; but whichever it was, she 
was quite sure about it, and was in the 
highest spirits imaginable, laughing 
heartily and showing her white teeth. 
Then, just as she had succeeded in in- 
teresting the country-people in her love- 
affairs, she was gone to wherever she 
had come from, and returned no more, 
but left the sombre young tinker, whom 
she had distinguished by her attentions, 
to console himself as best he might. 
She seemed to flash into the dim life 
of the tribe like some bright meteor, 
and when she went left behind her an 
impression of irrepressible and hilarious 
laughter, whose gay peals woke an- 
swering smiles over half our parish. 
After childhood was left behind the 
character of our acquaintance with the 
wanderers changed, and became more 
distant and artificial. However slight 
our intercourse with them might be in 
the old days, it was friendly and natu- 
ral. No one thought it worth their 
while to deceive us on the one hand, 
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and on the other no one found the savor 
of a condescending benevolence in our 
open-eyed interest; and so it came to 
pass that any little glimpses of the real 


human life of the wayferers who 
strayed into our kitchen, or spoke to us 
on the road, were revealed te us in the 
days when we had no alms to give and 
no help to administer. 

Afterwards, though one side of that 
life was hid from us, we saw another, 
more sordid and ugly than we had sus- 
pected before. In the light of common 
day it was and is the life of a dirty, 
ragged, sunken people, who continual- 
ly drain the resources of our poor by 
their importunate and incorrigible beg- 
ging; who stray at any hour of the day 
into the crofters’ houses, without the 
little ceremony of knocking at the 
doors, and, seating themselves by the 
fireside, run over almost the whole 
gamut of the household possessions be- 
fore they come to the end of their de- 
mands, and who, honest as they are in 
most respects, seem to rob peats whole- 
sale, in the spirit of the Highlandman 
who, when accused of stealing a cow, 
replied indignantly that he had done 
no such thing, but had taken it away 
in the sight of all men as his own! 
Yet it is something to have gained the 
knowledge that there are two sides; 
and that, after all due allowances are 
made, these poor beggar-folk are not so 
very unlike other people as we might 
think, but have their goodnesses and 
badnesses, like the best born among us. 
Only to-day I met a little old tinker 
man, bending under a burden of straw, 
—a_ shiftless, contemptible-looking 
specimen of one of the poorest tribes;, 
and after he had passed I remembered 
how, years ago, two frightened little 
boys on their way home from school 
after dark were in the habit of going 
to his tent every night, for a good part 
of a winter; and how, knowing these 
small boys were afraid, he would si- 
lently escort them for mere than a mile 
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ef their way, past some badly haunted 
spots, to where they could see _ the 
friendly home lights. “Will ye do 
now?” he would say on the top of the 
brae above the hollow, and then would 
arudge back to his tent without any 
question or expectation of reward. 

A few of the _ better-off families 
among the tinkers go to a town in 
winter and send their children for a 
month or two to school; but many roam 
the country both winter and summer, 
encamping in the open in wind or rain 
ar snow, as the case may be. We have 
known a man to lie ill of pleurisy 
all through the weeks of a big snow- 
storm in a wretched tent by the road- 
‘side, so ill that the doctor gave up all 
Yopes of his recovery. We paid a 
visit to his camp one clear starry night, 
when the snow was several inches deep 
upon the ground. The flaps of the 
canvas were tightly pegged down, and 
though opened to admit us, were closed 
immediately on our entrance. A fire 
blazed in the middle of the tent, and 
the smoke, not finding a ready exit 
anywhere, was so thick that for a 
minute or two we were almost blinded. 
When gradually the forms of tinkers 
became distinguishable ir the red glow, 
the patient’s position réminded one ir- 
resistibly of certain accounts of Purga- 
tory, for his head was so near the outer 
wim of the tent as to be almost touch- 
ing the snow, while his feet were so 
mear the fire as to be almost in the 
dames. Yet despite his purgatorial 
sufferings the man recovered—perhaps 
because of the strength of his consti- 
tution and the variation of the “open- 
air cure” by which he was treated. The 
wandering life is no doubt a healthy 
one in many respects. The tinkers 
‘are very ‘hardy, are seldom ill, and 
ne rarely hears of the death of a 
young person among them. Some are 


very handsome, and one occasionally 
gees really beautiful faces among the 
women of the tribes. 
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It is sometimes remarked that in com- 
parison with the miserable slum popu- 
lation of our large towns the tinkers 
are hardly to be compassionated, since 
they have at least the joys of fresh 
air and sunshine, of sweet-scented hill- 
sides and open fields. ‘There’s the sun 
and the stars, brother,” said the gipsy 
to George Borrow in “Lavengro”; 
“there’s the wind on the heath, broth- 
er. If I could feel that, I would 
gladly live for ever!” These are the 
heritage of the poor Highland tinker 
as well as of the English gipsy, and 
many of our wanderers are well enough 
contented with their life. The roving 
instinct is in their blood, and if any 
scheme for their betterment is ever to 
be successful, this passion of theirs 
for change and movement must not be 
forgotten. These dwellers in tents 
will not be bound down easily to settled 
ways. We have known at least one 
case in point. A rich childless lady, 
living not far beyond the bounds of our 
own parish, adopted a tinker baby girl. 
She grew up beautiful and accom- 
plished, and then one fine summer 
morning, just after her education had 
been finished, she ran away,—back to 
her own people—to the poverty and 
hardship of the tents—to freedom real 
or imagined. 

Yet, after all this has been taken 
into account, it is surely time that 
something were done for the tinkers. 
Even the slums have their schools, 
their district visitors, their mission 
churches, their charitable organiza- 
tions: the tinker tribes have none of 
these. In this age of advanced educa- 
tion they have none; they are trained 
from infancy to detest work, to beg 
and tell lies; they drink and fight con- 
tinually; few ever darken the doors 
of a church; the labors of the Bible So- 
ciety have reached far and wide, but 
have not yet teuched them. They are 
the heathen children of a Christian 
country. 

















It is true that the remedy is difficult 
to devise, and the tinker problem might 
almost be considered hopeless were it 
not for a certain capacity for improve- 
ment which has manifested itself of 
late years within the tribes themselves. 
During the last ten or twenty years, 
just as the houses of the crofters and 
cottars of the North have become lar- 
ger and more comfortable, so the tents 
of the tinkers have undergone a simi- 
lar change for the better, though the 
security of tenure which has been the 
stimulus in the former case can hardly 
be the explanation of the latter! Not 
only are the tents improved, but the 
carts and caravans are more preten- 
tious, the beasts look less starved, and 
the people themselves better fed and 
more flourishing than of yore. Some 
who were tinkers twenty years ago 
have made a little money and are now 
hawkers; and one tribe I know of has 
emigrated to America and there ac- 
quired considerable wealth. 

Now, might it not be possible to 
stimulate this awakening ambition, or 
to awaken it where it is still sleeping, 
by means of special grants of money, 
perhaps in the form of bursaries, to be 
given each year in each county to those 
children of the wandering tribes who 
could pass a certain simple examina- 
tion, say in the three R’s? The knowl- 
edge of such grants or benevolent funds 
might be spread among the encamp- 
ments by the ministers of the different 
parishes frequented by the tinkers; 
and just as in an instance I have given, 
two girls learned to read, despite all 
dlifficulties, as they travelled about, so 
the idea of a money prize to be won, 
or the knowledge that a chance was 
being offered them, might stimulate at 
least some proportion of the children 
to make a similar effort. The educa- 
tional advantages of Scotland are such 
that the son ef the poorest laborer has 
the road open for him to better 
things, if only he has the capacity to 
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take it. 


It would be something that 
such a road should be opened for the 
tinker children, and that they should 
be taught to feel that they too are sons 
and daughters of the Empire. 

As for the tramps, their case is still 


more difficult. While the tinkers fre- 
quent more or less definite districts, 
within which public opinion and effort 
have some chance of affecting them, 
the tramps are the wreckage of the 
towns, and drift aimlessly over the 
whole country, strangers and outcasts 
everywhere. And not even the tinker 
children have so pitiable and hopeless 
a lot as the children of the tramp. 
One day going into our kitchen, I 
chanced to find there an old gray-head- 
ed man seated by the fire. He was 
miserably clad, and had a bundle of 
rags on his back; he had gentle blue 
eyes, and the look of one who has a 
want, or is, as the country-people say, 
somewhat of an innocent. He was 
waiting for a cup of tea, and as he 
waited I talked to him. “What work 
did you used to do?” said I. “I never 
did any work,” said the man, in tones 
of almost childlike mildness,—“I jist 
goes about.” “But surely,” said I, “you 
must have done work sometime in your 
life. Did you ever learn a trade?” 
“No,” said he, “I never learned a trade. 
Some folks doesn’t. I jist goes about.” 
“Have you any relations?” I enquired 
further. “No. I never had no rela- 
tions,” said he. “You must have had 
relations sometime,” I insisted. “No,” 
he answered, in the same gentle tones, 
“I never had no relations.” He logked 
silently on the floor for a few momefits. 
“You don’t know anything about it,” 
he said then, in the tone of one who 
bears patiently with ignorance. 
“There’s some folks learns a trade and 
they has relations, and there’s other 
folks that never learns a trade and has 
no relations, and they jist goes about.” 
Such philosophy silenced me. _ I felt 
my ignorance to be great; but as I 
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looked on the gray hair and the gentle 

blue eyes of the Man with the Want, 

I wished that something could be done 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


for these “folk” that “has no trade and 
no relations,’ and that “jist goes 


about.” 
I. M. M. 





THE ART OF 


Plagiarism, in the ordinary view, is 
of course a matter of no importance. 
The men who first conceive an idea, a 
situation, a melody, a color scheme, an 
effect in sculpture, are insignificant. 
The men who best conceive these things 
are great. By discovering the material of 
artone acquires no right over it. The 
claim to a title in it rests on incom- 
parableness of form alone, and, after 
all, is it not an act of infinite grace for 
a genius to make perfect the labor of 
inferior men? He rescues it from con- 
dign oblivion. Of all the lays sung by 
the first rude minstrels of the Latin 
races concerning their petty tribal 
wars, how many have survived on the 
lips of man? Yet how fresh, how im- 
mortal, is the work of some Grecian 
singers of an age just as primitive, 
which Homer, with better art, fash- 
ioned into the tale of Troy! Were an 
emperor to adopt a peasant’s foundling, 
and give him a gracious princess to 
wife, and fair dominions over which to 
reign, he would not display so much 
power to ennoble as Shakespeare often 
exhibited in regard to the base off- 
spring of other men’s minds. Pedants 
there are who seem to fancy that in 
showing what a great writer derived 
from lesser men, they abate his claim to 
originality. Itis his magnanimity they 
reveal, or rather a lowly sort of virtue 
that adds a sweetness to the grander 
qualities of genius. 

The art of plagiarism proper is best 
seen in the relations between poets 
each with exceeding gifts, between 
Virgil and Homer, Shakespeare and 
Marlowe, Wordsworth and Milton, and 


PLAGIARISM. 


many others. Of all acts of love to- 
wards the dead that man can perform, 
this is the sweetest and most noble, 
and none but the true poet can so hon- 
or the friend of his soul. It is a sign 
of communion, a sign of the spiritual 
bond uniting the singers in different 
tongues, of distant times, into the high- 
est of earthly fellowships. As the ways 
of a child are moulded upon the ways 
of those whom he likes, so from the 
poet he loves another poet may uncon- 
sciously receive certain feelings, turns 
of expression and rhythms. But this 
is not all. The art of plagiarism is 
especially shown by recalling some ex- 
quisite passage, some fine phrase, in a 
favorite author, and lovingly re-creating 
it out of joy in its beauty, by deepening 
the magical significance with which in 
some moment of wonderful emotion he 
endowed single words and associations 
of words; in enlarging his slight 
sketches into finished pictures; and, 
above all in catching the peculiar qual- 
ity and tone of his style in the treat- 
ment of some situation which he would 
have delighted to describe. Examples 
abound; in fact they are contributive 
to the esoteric relish in good poetry. 
In the best of his early work Shake- 
speare is full of reminiscences of Mar- 
lowe, to whose school he then belonged. 
The famous reference to his precursor 
in the quotation from “Hero and Lean- 
der” in “As You Like It’ :— 

Dead Shepherd, now I find thy saw of 

might,— 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first 
sight? 
which is, I believe, Shakespeare’s only 
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direct tribute to any contemporary poet, 
is a touching act of courtesy. Even the 
groundlings must have seen the allu- 
sion. Far more subtle, far more inti- 
mate, is his manner of showing in later 
plays how vividly he still remembers 
his old master and comrade. The sub- 
ject in “Antony and Cleopatra,” for in- 
stance, reminds him of the singer of 
Tambourlaine and Helen of Troy, and 
though now possessing one of the most 
personal and flexible of styles, he seems 
to muse on the pageantry of color, the 
splendor of music, the fine hyperbole 
with which Marlowe would have sung 
of the famous Queen of Egypt, until 
the “mighty line” of the older drama- 
tist again resounds in such passages as 
this :— 


The barge she sat in, like a burnisht 
throne 

Burn’d on the water; the poop was 
beaten gold, 

Purple the sails, and so perfuméd that 

The winds were love-sick with them, 
the oars were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, 
and made 

The water which they beat to follow 
faster 

As amorous of their strokes. 
own person, 

It beggar’d all description; she did lie 

In her pavilion, cloth-of-gold of tissue, 

O’er-picturing that Venus where we 


For her 


see 

The fancy out-work nature; on each 
side her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling 
Cupids, 

With divers-color’d fans, whose wind 
did seem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they 
did cool, 


And what they undid, did. 


This is nobler plagiarism than Virgil 
with all his skill could exercise to- 
wards Homer. Dramatic genius alone 
could pretend to so complete an 
achievement. 
lowe in the 


Instead of copying Mar- 
Alexandrian fashion, 
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Shakespeare provokes his very spirit 
and bids it guide his pen. 

Plagiarism is an art in which the 
finest critical power is exhibited by 
means of creation. To understand fully 


another- man’s work is to create it 
anew under the form of an idea, and 
to embody this idea in another artistic 
mould is to criticize the original work 
in the best manner. The greatest of 
poets are naturally the greatest of crit- 
ics; their plagiarism is appreciation in 
the grand style. When the creative 
gift of a poet is diminished in course 
of time, there is a concurrent loss in 
critical perception. Of course, the con- 
verse proposition is equally true, though 
not so capable of exemplification. It 
would be difficult to prove, in brief 
space, that the poet in Wordsworth 
failed for want of concentration and 
direction when the critic in him, who 
Was never very strong, lost the stimu- 
lation and sustenance obtained by an 
unintermitted intercourse with Cole 
ridge. The other side of the question 
is almost too trite for discussion. For 
instance, Matthew Arnold’s criticisms 
in poetical form are in charm, insight 
and the power of conveying the mood 
of his favorite authors so obviously 
finer than his later criticisms in prose 
form; that it would be supererogatory 
to trace how his delicate talent of ap- 
preciation was strengthened by his cre- 
ative gifts and enfeebled by their de- 
cline. Tennyson, on the other hand, 
was a critic who by study and assimi- 
lation developed into a poet. It may 
be true, as Arnold suggests in his let- 
ters, that Tennyson was inferior to 
him in genuine intellectual force; but 
the older poet by cultivating a personal 
standpoint in criticism, and availing 
himself of all that he found useful in 
the ideas of Coleridge, Spedding, and 
other men, enriched with foreign in- 
gredients a soil which may have been, 
naturally, somewhat infertile. It was 
the method of subjective criticism 
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which Pater and Anatole France have, 
with less concealment of their art, em- 
ployed as a means to creative work. 
Arnold made the mistake of attaching 
himself to the school of Sainte-Beuve. 
He was not sufficiently jealous of his 
originality in critical insight. For the 
plagiarist must be a man of indepen- 
dent judgment. At least, he should 
not follow a careful hesitating apprais- 
er like Sainte-Beuve, if he wishes to 
give to all that he takes from other writ- 
ers a fresh authentic stamp. Even 
when Matthew Arnold’s creative pow- 
ers were most vigorous, his critical 
faculty was impaired whenever the 
influence of Goethe was annulled by 
the influence of the French writer. He 
could not assimilate an idea which ap- 
pealed to him, and reproduce it in an 
absolutely original form, as Tennyson 
did. An instance of this, that might 
serve as a comparison between the two 
poets, occurs in the second set of verses 
on “Obermann,” a book to which, by 
the way, Sainte-Beuve had contributed 
a preface. The passage is the well- 
known one beginning:— 


In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay; 

He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian Way. Etc. 


Now, as a plagiarism from Lucretius, 
these stanzas cannot pretend to much 
art. They are a bald, uninspired trans- 
lation. Tennyson plagiarized far more 
than this from “De Rerum Natura”; 
from it the material of his poem on 
“The Death of Lucretius” is taken, 
but taken with such critical grasp that 
his work is, as a whole, as original as 
the Koman poet’s version of Epicurus’ 
ideas. It is a glorious example of the 
art of plagiarism. Lucretius being a 
grander poet than Tennyson, the ability 
required to cast his magnificent lines 
into a fresh and yet not unworthy form 
was astonishing. In this poem and in 


that on “Ulysses,” which was derived 
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in similar manner from a passage in 
Dante, Tennyson is at his finest. Such 
admirable appropriation from the great- 
est of poets is the true measure of his 
greatness. It is one of the things that 
give so Virgilian a character to his 
poetry. 

Poeta nascitur et fit, said Tennyson. 
But when, as in his case, the critic 
has trained and nourished the poet 
from a weak infancy into vigorous old 
age, there is often this danger. When- 
ever the tutor is inclined to become 
lazy, and especially in later life, the 
pupil begins to plagiarize weakly from 
his own early works. And as Brown- 
ing used at times to parody himself in 
the worst possible taste, so Tennyson 
was apt at last to become merely a 
Tennysonian. But the writer whose 
genius is as much critical as creative, 
is too thoroughly interested in new 
forms and new subjects ever to repeat 
himself wholly, and to this rule Tenny- 
son, within his limits, was, like Goethe, 
ho exception. Although he did not 
possess the amazing genius for plagia- 
rism which enabled Victor Hugo to en- 
ter into the spirit of every new literary 
movement of his age and dominate it— 
to outrival, for instance, Leconte de 
Lisle’s ““Poémes Antiques et Barbares,” 
“La Légende des Siécles,” as he had 
outrivalled De Vigny and other writers 
of the Romantic school—Tennyson had 
sufficient power of assimilation and 
generosity of soul to overcome the first 
infirmity of noble minds, and submit to 
be taught by his great contemporaries. 
Inferior in catholic receptivity to Shake- 
speare and even to Milton, he could yet 
accept the works of certain congenial 
authors as matter for fresh develop- 
ments of his own genius. There was, 
in particular, a new movement in po- 
etry, at one time in opposition to his, 
which he conquered in the magnificent 
fashion of Hugo, by joining it and pro- 
ducing a splendid work, wherein the 
special qualities of his opponents were 
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mingled with his own and displayed 
with a force and beauty of expression 
that made rivalry impossible. For 
“Maud” reduced what used to be called 
the “spasmodic” poets into a mere sec- 
tion of the Tennysonian school. So, too, 
Barnes established the poem in an 
English dialect dealing with country 
life as one of the fine forms of our liter- 
ature, only to be surpassed in his pecu- 
liar achievement by the author of “The 
Northern Farmers.” And, to give but 
one more instance, “The Northern 
Farmers” might also be adduced to- 
gether with “Rizpah’” and other pro- 
ductions of Tennyson’s later years, in 
order to show what an eye for charac- 
ter and what a gift for dramatic pres- 
entation he developed with Browning’s 
works as an incitement and his own 
powerful critical faculty as a guide. 

“Poems distilled from poems pass 
away,” said Whitman, plagiarizing 
Matthew Arnold’s criticism of Tenny- 
son’s poetry, “distilled thoughts in dis- 
tilled words.” On the contrary, it is 
the rough-hewn stuff such as Whitman 
quarried from Hegel and Schelling 
which must crumble into dust, unless 
some great artist by giving it perfec- 
tion of form make it worth preserva- 
tion. “Distilled thoughts in distilled 
words,” this is an excellent descrip- 
tion of the “Iliad,” a poem composed 
of the ideas of bards far more ancient 
The Contemporary Review. 
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than Homer, and written by him in 
an artificial epic dialect with a com- 
bination of primeval, early and late 
forms of speech, to which our “War- 
dour Street” English is scarcely a par- 
allel. 

A poet is not essentially an inventor, 
a “maker” as the more learned Dliza- 
bethans used to pretend after the un- 
poetic Aristotle. He is a singer. So 
long as he sings with sincerity and 
clearness, with charm or grandeur, it 
matters nothing to his fame where he 
finds the subject-matter of his song. 
The importance of this subject-matter 
may no doubt add to the worth of his 
music, but that is merely the measure 
of his discriminative power as a critic. 
When Shakespeare had elaborated one 
of the finest instruments of expression, 
he had the right to try and recast, as 
his own, not only the work of smaller 
men, but any part of the existing liter- 
ature of the world. And when Milton 
had, in turn, converted Marlowe’s blank 
verse into a grander metre, he also ac- 
quired the right to mould the Faust of 
the great dramatist and the Lucifer of 
Vondel into the more awful shape of 
Satan in “Paradise Lost,” and to take 
what material he would from Italian, 
Latin and Greek poetry. 

And Homer was not the first plagiar- 
ist, for there were poets before Homer. 

Edward Wright. 





THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND SOCIALISM. 


The attitude of the Government in 
Germany towards the socialists has al- 
ways, since Bismarck tried repression, 
been uncertain and apparently inconsis- 
tent. It seems extraordinary to many 
Englishmen when they read at one time 
of the Government promoting measures 
of an exceedingly socialist character, 





and at another attempting to repress 
the socialist party; or, as it has been 
doing during the current army and 
navy debates, taunting, reproaching, 
and going near to insulting its leaders. 
The antagonism depends on methods 
rather than on aims; and the Govern- 
ment has been disappointed and an- 
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gered not because it objected to social- 
istic measures, but because the social- 
ists cannot be persuaded to leave their 
devising and execution to the Govern- 
ment as at present constituted. Poli- 
tics that is to say and not economics 
has been at the bottom of the whole 
history since Bismarck persecuted, and 
the Emperor William patronized, and 
subsequently lost patience with the 
party. It is in this latter phase that the 
socialist question stands in Germany; 
and in proportion as the socialists gain 
ground, they are at present the largest 
single Parliamentary group, the more 
does the political divergence cause irri- 
tation to the Government. In economics 
the Government has no objection to 
pose as the allyof the party; but the fact 
that the socialists are not thereby to be 
persuaded into acquiescence in the 
present political system accounts for its 
hatred of them. As a theory socialism 
is accepted more deliberately in Ger- 
many than it is in any other country, 
and the Government has responded 
more readily to the pressure put upon 
it than have the Governments of other 
countries. Yet Germany is the most 
autocratic and aristocratic of all 
the European Christian nations with 
the exception of Russia. None of the 
nations who claim the distinction of 
possessing representative institutions 
in the most complete form, England, 
France, the United States, has done so 
much towards carrying out many of 
the ideas of socialism as Germany has 
done. The men who are returned to their 
Parliaments belong to classes who are 
more opposed in principle to the eco- 
momic control of the State than those 
classes in Germany whose influence in 
the Government is not derived from 
their representative but from their 
aristocritic, character—using this word 
politically as the antithesis of democ- 
racy. The German socialists however 
have believed that it is this very aris- 
tocracy that they must fight in the in- 


terests of democracy as the preliminary 
necessary to the complete socializing of 
the state. It is a proposition not capa- 
ble of being maintained that socialism 
would proceed pari passu with the 
democratizing of the Government, but 
the German socialists seem to act on 
the assumption that it would. That 
is part of the original book theory of 
socialism as it may be called which ex- 
perience has not confirmed. Socialists 
have found, as many have in England 
for example, that the political move- 
ment is an embarrassment to the so- 
cialistic. At first they were the allies 
of Radicalism but this subsequently 
proved to be not only a superfluous but 
a positively damaging alliance. The 
socialist propaganda they decided ought 
to be economic for the simple reason 
that the amount of socialism to be got 
out of a Government has to be meas- 
ured not in proportion to its democratic 
or aristocratic elements but by the de- 
gree to which economic socialism has 
permeated public opinion. In Amer- 
ica and in France the form of govern- 
ment per se did not advance socialism 
one extra step: and they saw that the 
question of what was to be the ulti- 
mate form assumed by the state under 
a régime of complete socialism might 
be deferred until that epoch had ar- 
rived. 

Socialism in Germany has not yet 
reached this point: and in this respect 
it is less purely socialistic than the 
corresponding movements in England 
and France, where the more intellec- 
tual socialists have detached them- 
selves from the revolutionary and Radi- 
cal or Liberal parties. Their plan is 
now to develop socialism within the 
ambits of the Governments under 
which they happen to find themselves: 
and to adopt in politics an opportunist 
in place of an irreconcilable attitude. 
In Germany however it has happened 
that, while Liberalism and Radicalism 
in the narrow political sense have been 
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declining, the socialist party has been 
growing. The two movements have 
gone on together proportionately; until 
now the most embarrassing party to 
the Government is that of the socialists 
who have taken over the political prin- 
ciples of Liberalism and Radicalism. 
What we are hearing now in the Reich- 
stag from Count von Biilow and Gen- 
eral yon Einem recalls the bitter 
speeches of Bismarck, against the lead- 
ers of Liberalism in which he charged 
them with want of patriotism for very 
similar reasons to those now alleged 
against the socialists. It is very nat- 
ural and implies nothing more deadly 
against socialism than against Liber- 
alism. There is not the slightest ad- 
ditional point given to the sarcasms of 
the German Ministers because their an- 
tagonists are socialists instead of Lib- 
erals. One side may accuse the other 
of want of patriotism and nickname 
it the peace-at-any-price party and as- 
sert that its principles lead to the de- 
struction of the fatherland. The other 
retorts with “Jingo” and the rest of it 
and neither means exactly what it 
says. In England we have accused 
our Radicals of loving all countries but 
their own; and the monstrousness of 
cosmopolitanism has been demonstrat- 
ed and the virtues of nationalism ex- 
alted as fiercely as is now being done 
in Germany by Count von Biilow and 
General von Einem a propos of the so- 
cialists. In France it is just the same; 
and the Nationalists have made fierce 
attacks upon the “Intellectuals’’—the 
Cosmopolites—as the betrayers of their 
own country. We see no mystery, 
though some newspapers have imag- 
ined there is, in the recent proceedings 
in the Reichstag. If the socialists are 
opposed to the Army and Navy Bills, 
and if they have a keen scent for 
abuses in the army such as have been 
The Saturday Review. 
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disclosed in a series of German novels, 
that is not because they are socialists 


but because they belong to social 
classes similarly to those in our own 
country who with no tincture of social- 
ism have always been anti-military. 
Jealousy of the military element in a 
nation as necessarily involving the idea 
of aristocracy and autocracy is one of 
the oldest stories in party politics; and 
has perhaps been oftener told in Eng- 
land than elsewhere. Herr Bebel the 
socialist leader was without doubt as 
sincere as he was eloquent in affirming 
this patriotism of socialists and their 
loyalty of service in the army and 
navy; and certainly there is nothing in 
socialism which is synonomous with 
the theory of quakerism. Whether the 
German socialists are right or wrong ip 
opposing the military proposals of the 
Government, the reproach that social- 
ism is inconsistent with patriotism is 
as unjust, and as meaningless at the 
same time, as party accusations usual- 
ly are. Socialists in all countries may 
be accounted unpatriotic by those who 
think that the replacing of individual 
proprietorship and industry by the do- 
minion of the State means national de- 
struction. But that is entirely differ- 
ent from the general charges that have 
been made against the German social- 
ists. They are by no means danger- 
ous to the state in the sense which the 
early Christians were understood to he 
to the Roman State by Marcus Aure- 
lius. They will fight even now if need 
be like the ordinary German for Ger- 
many; because they want to own the 
fatherland in the future, and must 
therefore meanwhile help to defend it; 
otherwise there would be no use for 
their socialism. The charge of anti- 
patriotism except as merely party com- 
mon form has no significance. 
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A MAN OF LETTERS.* 


“The most erudite of men.” Yet he 
died, and no great book bore his name. 
He had been so busy a reader all his 
life, so systematic a note-taker, so ab- 
sorbed in sowing what others might 
reap, he seemed not far removed from 
the miser who dies finally of starvation 
rather than spend a coin upon bread. 
The mental capacity of Lord Acton 
seemed likely to lapse intc a myth; and 
when the rumor rose that a volume of 
the letters he addressed to a lady 
was to be published, people shook their 
heads, guessed at a sentiment, and 
marvelled that a mountain of student- 
ship should bring forth at last so ridicu- 
lous a mouse. Wisdom has been jus- 
tified of her son, The letters to Mrs. 
Drew establish Lord Acton as a Man 
of Letters indeed; the historian is 
shown as the maker of history; and the 
man of references, who could not write 
history because he knew too much, is 
shown to be the possessor of an easy 
pen, the framer of sentences that are 
perfect as such, the manipulator of ma- 
terials that grow light beneath his 
handling. Lord Acton not only had his 
reserve forces; he could apply them 
with exquisite nicety at daily need. 

He did not give himself out to be a 
literary man; but his literary judg- 
ments are nearly always sane—saner 
than the tit-bits of the daily papers’ 
quotations would suggest. He had far 
more subtle things to say of Carlyle 
than that he “invented Oliver Crom- 
well”: 


It is by accident, by the accident that 
I read Coleridge first, that Carlyle 
never did me any good. Excepting 
Froude I think him the most detestable 
of historians. The doctrine of heroes, 


the doctrine that will is above law, 


* Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, Daughter of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Edited with 


comes next in atrocity to the doctrine 
that the flag covers the goods, that the 
cause justifies its agents. Carlyle’s 
robust mental independence is not the 
same thing as originality. The Ger- 
mans love him because he is an echo 
of the voices of their own classic age. 
He lived in the thought of Germany 
when it was not at its best, between 
Herder and Richter, before the age of 
discipline and science. It gave him his 
most valuable faculty, that of standing 
aside from the current of contempo- 
rary English ideas, but it gave him no 
rule for judging, no test of truth, no 
definite conviction, no certain method, 
and no sure conclusioh. But-he had 
historic grasp, which is a rare quality 
—some sympathy with things that are 
not evident, and a vague fluctuating 
notion of the work of impersonal 
forces. There is a flash of genius in 
“Past and Present,” and in the “French 
Revolution,” though it is a wretched 
history. 


Of Carlyle’s personal influence over 
many considerable minds, Lord Acton 
goes on to say that it was “a stimulat- 
ing, not a guiding influence, as when 
Stanley asked what he ought to do, 
and Carlyle answered, ‘Do your best.’ ” 
Many a judgment of Lord Acton’s is 
equally searching and complete; we are 
enlarged beyond common confines; we 
lose none of the emotions of contem- 
poraries, yet we feel ourselves judging 
with posterity. The one thing that al- 
most baffled Lord Acton was his own 
appreciation of George Eliot. “It is 
hard to say why I rate ‘Middlemarch’ 
so high,” he says. We have no space 
for quotation of his attempt; but a sen- 
tence which throws light upon the 
“Jane - Austen - next - to - Shakespeare” 
problem should be extracted: 


George Eliot seemed to me capable 
an introductory memoir by Herbert Paul. (Al- 


len. 158. net.) 
































not only of reading the diverse hearts 
of men, but of creeping into their skin, 
watching the world through their eyes, 
feeling their latent background of con- 
viction, discerning theory and habit, in- 
fluences of thought and knowledge, of 
life and of descent, and, having ob- 
tained this experience, recovering her 
independence, stripping off the _ bor- 
rowed shell, and exposing scientifically 
and indifferently the soul of a Vestal, 
a Crusader, an Anabaptist, an Inquisi- 
tor, a Dervish, a Nihilist, or a Cava- 
lier, without attraction, preference or 
caricature. 


Lord Acton, as History’s dedicated 
priest, must have had a singular de- 
light in helping to make it. The peer- 
age that came to him amid the throes 
of the Vatican Council may have at- 
tached him to Gladstone. If it 
did, we do not grumble; for the gen- 
eral revolt amongst Gladstonian peers 
against Gladstonian policy almost gives 
color to the cynic’s uncomfortable sug- 
gestion that, while many men have vir- 
tue enough to bear an injury, few are 
magnanimous enough to accept a favor 
without resentment. Lord Acton, the 
devout Roman Catholic layman, drop- 
ping hints about likely men for vacant 
Anglican Bishoprics, is a suggestive fig- 
ure. How empty he was of prepos- 
sessions may be seen from one of his 
grounds for favoring Liddon:—Liddon, 
he said, had a stubbornness which se- 
cured him against temptations to 
Rome. When Lord Acton recommend- 
ed Bond for the Record Office, and 
Bond did not get it, a reason given was 
that it could not be given to a Roman 
Catholic. Bond, in fact, was a Pres- 
byterian; and it had been presumed 
that he must be a Roman Catholic— 
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because Lord Acton had commended 
him! 
The editing of the book has been 


thoroughly well done; and nothing 
could well be more unreasonable than 
the complaints made of passages which 
baffle with initials. “I was much dis- 
tressed at the hopeless badness of 
C—’s speech,” for instance. There are 
enough people who can fill the name in: 
meanwhile the safe advice about any 
such hiatus may perhaps be: “When in 
doubt, say Chamberlain.” The extra- 
ordinary absence of the partisan in Ac- 
ton has perhaps misled even the care- 
ful biographer. Mr. Paul has not quite 
realized the liberty of Roman Cath- 
olics to oppose a dogma before its defi- 
nition; or their consistency in accepting, 
after that promulgation, what they be- 
fore opposed. Lord Actvun satisfied his 
Bishop after the Vatican Council as to 
his orthodoxy; and he satisfied himself, 
before the end of life, that he had 
tilted against windmilis. His presence 
and speech at the laying of the foun- 
dation-stone of the Westminster Cathe- 
dral should have had a mention in the 
Biography. Again, Mr. Paul may mis- 
lead some readers by his remark that 
“Newman submitted” to the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility. Newman had never 
opposed it. He did not think the Defi- 
nition opportune at the time; nor did 
he change that opinion. The Index 
should have had a more careful revis- 
ion. There is no such person as 
“John” Mozley; and the two brothers, 
Thomas (whose name nowhere appears) 
and James, are hopelessly confounded; 
so also are the late Dr. W. G: Ward 
and his son, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, with 
rather ludicrous results. 

Wilfrid Meynell. 
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FURNISHED 


In this day of missions to everybody, 
why has nobody thought of organizing 
u Mission to lodging-house keepers? 
They are, in the main, an excellent, a 
deserving, even a charming class of 
people. With the progress of civiliza- 
tion and the increase of mobilization 
they have ceased to pick and steal. 
They have taken to heart the truth 
that honesty is the best policy, and in 
nine hundred and ninety cases out of 
a thousand we may trust them with 
our jam and our potted meat. We need 
not even be uneasy about the loose 
cash left in the ill-fitting drawer of the 
rickety dressing-table, or the open let- 
ters we are obliged to leave about on 
the marble top of the inevitable tripar- 
tite sideboard, because there is nothing 
of the nature of a drawer or a cabi- 
net in the smart but modest sitting- 
room. The modern landlady is not 
only honest and respectable, but having 
seen much “life” flitting through her 
rooms in the course of many holiday 
seasons, she is a woman of experience, 
and therefore “good company.” On 
one point alone is she utterly unedu- 
cated, hopelessly ignorant, and danger- 
ous to our comfort, happiness and 
health. Apparently no one has ever 
told her that when we quarrel with her, 
the fault is not really in her cooking 
or her charges—though we are apt to 
put it upon one or other of these points. 
It is not in herself at all. It is not 
even in ourselves, though our tempers 
may not be perfect, any more than hers 
very possibly is. The fault is in her 
“things.” (The word in this connection 
ought to be written in the most impos- 
ing capitals.) It is “‘things” that come 
between the hirer of lodgings and the 
letter thereof making a good under- 
standing and prolonged amity impos- 


sible. 
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LODGINGS. 


And the difficulty of making land- 
ladies understand this is, for the indi- 
vidual lodger, insuperable. You begin 
to explain that you don’t want alabas- 
ter vases on your mantelpiece, or 
spiked shells on the single shelf on 
which, in their absence, you might con- 
veniently place your own books. And 
instantly your hostess—up to this point 
so condescendingly kind and under- 
standing—“huffs up” and tells you, in 
a voice of pained remonstrance, the 
deep-sea history of those shelis and 
the market price of those vases. You 
protest that it is not those vases, or 
those shells that you object to; that you 
are an eccentric, possibly a defective 
person, to whom no vases, no shells 
appeal as they should; that all you 
want is the absence cf vases, the disap- 
pearance of shells. In vain. The 
point of view of a person who wants 
no vases and no shells is alien to her. 
At the best of times she would find it 
hard to realize. At this moment, her 
vision, bedimmed by wounded feeling, 
is specially incapable of adapting itself 
to a new range. Fearful of rising in- 
dignation, she diplomatically remem- 
bers that “your leg of mutton” wants 
attention, and she retreats to the 
kitchen. 

You go out for a walk, and return 
to find the alabaster vases gone, but 
in their place a highly ornate ormolu 
clock with supporting cupids, flanked 
by statuettes of the heroes of the late 
war—each separate object duly pro- 
tected by a glittering dome of glass. 
Check-mated on that side of the room, 
you turn towards the opposite wall. 
And lo! the spiked shells are gone too. 
But alas, with them the supporting 
shelf (sole hope of your homeless 
books), which you now perceive was 
only a paperhanger’s plank lodged on a 
































row of galvanized iron brackets. Later 
on you discover that plank and shells 
have been transported together to your 
bedroom upstairs. You wonder why you 
did not quietly remove the shells, in- 
stead of complaining of them, and you 
speculate on the possibility of stowing 
the clock and the statuettes In the mid- 
dle compartment of the sideboard. The 
idea gains upon you. So angry you are 
by this time with your landlady, that 
you assure yourself you don’t care a 
jot whether her feelings suffer or not. 
You open the sideboard door, and dis- 
cover that she has been beforehand 
with you. It is in that cupboard that 
she has hidden the alabaster vases!— 
when she comes in with your dinner, 
her smile of self-complacency hypno- 
tizes you, and in spite of yourself you 
stammer forth your thanks for the 
obligingness with which she has made 
these mortifying changes. From this 
moment you are resigned and you sub- 
mit to everything—muslin hangings to 
your looking-glass, bows on your chair- 
rails, mats on your tables, a fringed 
table-cover sucking itself into the only 
available drawer, a four-post bed fill- 
ing the entire space of a small bedroom 
and shamelessly fronting an east win- 
dow with a diaphanous blind, a slender- 
legged dressing-table oppressed by a 
monstrous mahogany  looking-glass 
making fresh air a luxury to be at- 
tained only after exhausting muscular 
exertion. You submit for the sake of 
peace, but your temper is ruffled, dis- 
appointment gnaws at your heart, and 
your nerves suffer. Then you go home. 
The grievance dwindles with distance, 
and you forgive your landlady, but you 
think you will try other rooms next 
year. 

Now the question is, who will under- 
take to convey, in an impersonal and 
convincing manner, to the mind of land- 
ladies in general some knowledge of 
the needs of the average holiday lodger? 
For here is obviously a case of a chronic 
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misunderstanding between two mutual- 
ly dependent classes of people, which 
might be removed by a very little plain- 
speaking, if one could only discover 


through what organ to speak. The 
pathetic side of the lodger’s case is that 
his real wants are so few and so sim- 
ple, and yet he cannot get them satis- 
fied. For the truth is that, at the mo- 
ment of the holiday flight, almost every 
man is at heart an early Franciscan, 
He wants to get away from everything, 
to leave behind him not only his social 
liabilities, but all the trappings of his 
life. He asks to escape from the rou- 
tine of conventional meais, the super- 
abundance of furniture, and all the out- 
ward and visible signs of the life of 
over-pressure that makes change of 
air and scene desirable. Freedom, 
space, emptiness are what he craves— 
the sea, the moor, the desert, the sky, 
if he could command it. But not to 
every man js it possible to take actual 
flights—wild and limitless—into the 
open spaces of nature. The majority— 
willingly or unwill'ngly—are obliged to 
be content with merely “getting away.” 
And if they really could get away 
from unnecessary things as well as 
from wearisome people, they would find 
that enough. The very essence of rest 
lies in that word “away.” But, then, 
how much more it means than mere 
geographical removal! It implies free- 
dom from all that bores and teases and 
irritates by futility and senselessness. 
It includes the suggestion of large space 
if not the fact. And though the fact 
may not be realizable in an ordinary 
seaside lodging-house, the suggestion of 
it certainly is, with the help of a little 
common sense. “Have nothing in your 
house that you do not know to be use- 
ful or believe to be beautiful,” was the 
excellent advice of William Morris to 
the would-be zsthetic furnisher. Add 
but the words, “on the testimony of 
your lodgers,” and you have in a nut- 
shell the whole wisdom of the matter 
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for the seaside landlady. But how 
and by whom is this wisdom to be con- 
veyed to her? Who will undertake to 
initiate her into the simple mysteries 
of the almost empty room and its 
restful charm? Who will teach her to 
prefer a plain color-wash to a grotesque 
and florid wall-paper pattern—a clean 
and simple matting to a fusty Brussels 
carpet? Shall it be the district visitor 
or the inspector of nuisances, the uni- 
versity extension lecturer, or the doctor 
who sends so many patients to the sea, 
and wonders why they come home so 
little refreshed? 

We don’t care who does it, so long 
as it is done, and done quickly. For, 
after all, it is a very simple message 
that has to be conveyed. It is only to 
tell the landladies that there is no kind 
of man or woman in the world who 
really wants—when away for a holi- 
day—to be shut up in small rooms with 
other people’s family portraits, useless 
ornaments and inappropriate furniture; 
that in summer, when days. are long 
and nights short, a bed facing an un- 

The Pilot. 
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shaded window tends to insomnia and 
blindness; that a heavy gas lamp de- 
pending from the middle of a ceiling 
to a level five feet from the ground is a 
danger to all but a very smal! minority 
of the adult population of the kingdom; 
that a clear mantelpiece, a set of emp- 
ty shelves, a deal table with flap- 
leaves on which to eat square meals, 
another table with drawers to write 
one’s letters at, a chaise longue and a 
couple of wicker lounge chairs, are com- 
forts universally appreciated, while a 
divan made out of a common palliasse 
with dhurries and a cushion or two, 
yields more rest to tired limbs than the 
slipperiest and scrolliest of horsehair 
sofas. But these are details, over do- 
mestice and trivial. The principle is the 
thing to aim at. The question is, how 
shall the lodger, in a calm and imper- 
sonal humor, reveal his mind to the 
landlady? It must be quite as much 
to her interest to know his tastes, as 
to his that they should be known. 
There is room for a mission. But 
again we ask, who will conduct it? 
C. E. M. 
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The H. W. Wilson Co. of Minneapolis 
publishes as a supplement to the 
“United States Catalog” of books in 
print in 1902 a volume composed of the 
record of the Cumulative Book Index 
which includes the books published 
during 1902 and 1908. An author in- 
dex, title index and subject index are 
all included under a single alphabet, 
and it is possible, therefore, by turning 
the 800 compact but clearly printed 
pages of this volume to ascertain at a 
glance the title, authorship, publisher 
and price of every volume published 
in the United States during the two 
The arrangement is admirable 


years. 


alike from the typographical and the 
indexing point of view and the volume 
is of great use for refereace to all who 
have to do with books either as libra- 
rians, journalists, booksellers or read- 
ers. 


Under the title “Russia at the Bar 
of the American People” with the sub- 
title “A Memorial of Kishinef” Dr. 
Isadore Singer, the editor of “The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia,” groups a large num- 
ber of records and documents relating 
to the shocking massacre at Kishinef. 
Among them is a detailed narrative of 
the massacre; a pecord of the steps 





























taken in the United States for present- 


ing to the Russian government the: 


petition of the American people; and a 
shorthand report of the judicial pro- 
ceedings at the trial of Kishinef rioters 
last November and December. Not 
the least interesting feature of the vol- 
ume is the chapter entitled “The Judg- 
ment of Gentile Russia” in which are 
given the arguments of eminent Rus- 
sian statesmen, generals, church digni- 
taries and economists urging the eman- 
cipation of the Russian Jews. 


No lover of the writings of John 
Ruskin, and no one who is in any de- 
gree interested in the charming per- 
sonality of that distinguished critic 
and essayist can fail to find pleasure 
in the volume entitled “Ruskin Relics,” 
by W. G. Collingwood. Mr. Colling- 
wood, it will be remembered, wrote the 
official biography of Mr. Ruskin. In 
the present volume he has gathered to- 
gether material relating to incidents 
connected with Ruskin’s life, his per- 
sonality and his environment which 
might interrupt the continuity of a 
normal biography, but which throw 
pleasing sidelights upon Ruskin’s char- 
acter and intellectual occupations. There 
are chapters, for example, upon Rus- 
kin’s gardening; his maps and 
drawings; his jewels; his library; the 
Bibles which he studied and annotated 
and much else beside. The volume is 
the fruit of intimate personal inter- 
course; and among its fifty or more il- 
lustrations are some of Ruskin’s own 
drawings and facsimile reproductions 
of his singularly delicate handwriting. 
This volume is attractively presented 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A bright, attractive American girl, 
suitably chaperoned by a father who 
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has come to Quebec to work up a 
historical monograph, and the three ad- 
mirers—French, Canadian and English 
—who vie with each other in showing 
her the sights of the quaint old town, 
make a group whose adventures, chat 
and chaff furnish Anna Chapin Ray 
material for the charming summer nov- 
el which she names “By the Good 
Sainte Anne.” The plot is ingeniously 
complicated by the appearance of a 
fourth cavalier from New York, and not 
till the last chapter does the romance 
resolve itself. Slight as the story is, 
the characters are clearly drawn; the 
tragedy which removes one of the 
rivals is not too sombre; and the back- 
ground will make the book of especial 
interest to those who are looking for- 
ward to an outing on the St. Lawrence. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Quite different in setting and tone is 
another international love-story from 
the same publishers—“A Woman's 
Will,” by Anne Warner. Here the 
heroine is a fascinating American wid- 
ow of independent fortune, determined 
not to risk a second unhappy marriage, 
and the solitary hero a young German 
of rank, eccentricity and musical gen- 
ius, who has vowed a perpetual devo- 
tion to his art. The two meet in Lu- 
cerne, in early June, but struggle 
against their fate through a summer 
spent between Zurich, Constance and 
Munich, and but for the appearance of 
the cousin who comes in the fall to take 
Rosina home, might still be unrecon- 
ciled to it and to each other. The story 
is readable, amd the musical interest 
will commend it to many, but the dia- 
legue and situations are decidedly those 
of the “smart set,” and the fastidious 
taste is too often offended. 








384 A Summer Night, Etc. 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 


Silence and coolness now the earth en- 
fold, 

Jewels of glittering green, long mists 
of gold, 

Hazes of nebulous silver veil the 
height, 

And shake in tremors through the shad- 
owy night, 

Heard through the stillness, as in whis- 
pered words, 

The wandering God-guided wings of 


birds 

Ruffle the dark. The little lives that 
lie 

Deep hid in grass join in a long-drawn 
sigh 

More softly still; and unheard through 
the blue 


The falling of innumerable dew, 

Lifts with gray fingers all the leaves 
that lay 

Burned in the heat of the consuming 
day. 

The lawns and lakes lie in this night 
of love, 

Admitted to the majesty above. 

Earth with the starry company hath 


part; 

And waters hold all heaven within 
their heart, 

And glimmer o’er with wave-lips every- 
where 

Lifted to meet the angel lips of air. 


A. E. 





RADIUM. 


What fountain of ethereal energy, 

What store unseen, what arsenal sup- 
plies 

This aye-renewed minute artillery? 

This speck of radiant matter whence is 
hurled 

A meteor shower of light that never 
dies, 

It paffles all the wisdom of the wise, 

And holds perchance the secret of the 

. world. 


’Tis said the powers that built the an- 
cient sun 

And still sustain his fires are here at 
play; 


Yea! here the stuff wherefrom the stars 
are spun, 

And woven on the dread eternal loom 

The fabric of the Universe to-day; 

Thus hath she her beginning, her 
decay; 

The birth is here of atoms and their 
doom. 


’ 
Here gaze we, as from some forbidden 


door 

Upon a gulf of night profound and 
sheer; 

With timid threshold glances we ex- 
plore 

The nearer gloom; the depths we may 
not scan; 

In vain with glimmering torch we peep 
and peer; 

The dawn comes not as yet to show us 
clear 


The mystery of Nature and of Man. 


But moments are there when, we know 
not how, 

The soul is quickened to a keener sight; 

She seems in holy presences to bow 

And quench her life-thirst at the sacred 


springs. 

Too brief her sojourn in that airy 
height! 

Too soon she wearies of her lonely 
flight 

And nestles on the earth with folded 
wings. 

R. H. Law. 
The Pilot. 





A PROLOGUE. 


Across the fog the moon lies fair. 
Transfused with ghostly amethyst, 
O white Night, charm to wonderment 

The cattle in the mist! 


Thy touch, O grave Mysteriarch, 
Makes dull familiar things divine. 
O grant of thy revealing gift 
Be some small portion mine! 


Make thou my vision sane and clear, 
That I may see what beauty clings 
In common forms, and find the soul 

Of unregarded things! 
C. D. G. Roberts. 




















